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PENNSYLVANIA NEWSPAPERS AND 
PUBLIC OPINION, 1861-1862 


Epwarp G. EVERETT 


HE mold of public sentiment was shaped early in the Civil War 
Te the newspapers of Pennsylvania. Many public journals, 

irrespective of party, took up the plea for unity of purpose, 
and party animosity was at first submerged beneath a common ob- 
jective. A common theme found its way into public print: “There 
can be no neutrals in this war; only patriots or traitors.” Only the 
passing months revealed the political dissensions that lay behind 
this appearance of unity. As the war progressed there developed a 
strong partisan press that supported the President of the United 
States and heaped charges of condemnation upon the critics of the 
Republican administration. 

With the defeat of the Buchanan administration, and the loss of 
patronage, the emaciated Democratic press of Philadelphia virtually 
collapsed. On April 2, 1861, the Pennsylvanian met its end in igno- 
miny, unmourned by the fifty thousand Democrats in Philadelphia. 
Commenting on the obituary of this organ of Democracy, a news- 
paper said: “The Democratic Party of the North being dead, or 
having sunk into an insignificant Secession party, it is not surprising 
that its organs are expiring . . . Now we have to announce the de- 
cease of the Old Democratic organ of Philadelphia, the Pennsyl- 
vanian ... It has labored with great zeal even in the last months 





Dr. Everett, a member of this Society, is Professor of History at State 
College, West Chester, Pa. He has done extensive research and writing 
in his field. The research for this article was undertaken on time set aside 
for this purpose by his college.—Ed. 
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of its existence to promote the cause of secession, and to exasperate 
the South against the North.”' Not until 1863 with the coming of 
the Age into publication was Philadelphia Democracy to raise its 
voice in a newspaper. 

Thus throughout the Civil War the press of Philadelphia shaped 
public sentiment along the lines of pro-Republican politics; it was 
committed wholeheartedly, except for a few minor exceptions, to 
the cause of Lincoln’s leadership. Yet the strain of conservatism 
remained, for there was a reluctance to approve of an abolition 
crusade against the South.? To hold the faith of these newspapers 
to the Republican cause, the party liberally subsidized friendly jour- 
nals through appointments and by government advertising. For 
example, although John W. Forney’s Philadelphia Press came to be 
known as the local organ of Lincoln, Forney was dexterous enough 
to keep himself in good standing with the Radicals and Simon 
Cameron. For defending a friend of Cameron in the July 31 issue 
of the Press on the subject of a beef contract, Forney’s sons received 
commissions as lieutenants, one in the Army and the other in the 
Marines. Also, there was reason for the statement: “Forney by his 
devotion to Lincoln has made money.”? It is not unnatural that 
Forney was responsive to the wishes of Lincoln and the Cameron 
régime, for in the years from 1861 to 1865 he received $10,000 for 
advertising from the war department.‘ Clayton McMichael, editor 
of the North American and United States Gazette, received a gen- 
erous amount of advertising from the federal government; for such 
advertising the North American received nearly five thousand dollars 
from the war department. James Chambers, publisher of the Eve- 
ning Bulletin, secured the position of Navy Agent. It is little 
wonder that such papers, liberally subsidized by the Republican ad- 





1 “An Organ Run Down,” Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, April 2, 1861. 

2 Only the Philadelphia Press and Evening Bulletin supported abolition as a con- 
sistent policy. 

3 J. D. Hoover to Howell Cobb, August 31, 1866, Ulrick B. Phillips, Correspondence 
of Robert Toombs, Alexander H. Stephens, Howell Cobb (Washington, 1913), 


II, 666. 

4 United States Official Register, 1863, 197-198; 1865, 218-225; see also Forney, 
Anecdotes of Public Men, 1, 66-67, 76; John Hickman to Forney, May 2, 
1861, Cameron to Forney, May 14, 1861, Forney to Fessenden, April 29, 
1863, Forney to Fessenden, October 21, 1864, Forney Papers (in Library of 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia); Forney to Chase, Sep- 
tember 24, 1863, Chase Papers (in Library of the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia). Other examples of patronage are George Bergner’s 
appointment to postmaster in Harrisburg while editor of the Telegraph and 
— Errett’s rise to paymaster in the Army while editor of the Pittsburgh 
azette. 
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ministration, defended the “shoddy” aristocracy of Pennsylvania— 
the war profiteers tied to the strings of party politics. At the same 
time the newspapers of Philadelphia leveled the charge of treason 
against political rivals.’ Only two papers in Philadelphia did not 
conform to the pattern of unswerving partisanship: the Inquirer, a 
Republican organ, and the Public Ledger, an independent paper. 
Both these papers generally upheld Lincoln’s administration, but both 
papers also criticised Republican charlatans and unscrupulous govern- 
ment patronage and contracts. 

In Philadelphia, the city which had been committed to con- 
ciliation tactics previous to the war, there developed a Republican 
press committed to the defense of this nation and an earnest prose- 
cution of the war. Besides the North American (organ of the 
propertied classes, the well-to-do merchants, lawyers, bankers, and 
iron masters), the Press, and the Inquirer, the following newspapers 
supported the Republican party: Banner of the Covenant, Daily 
News, Dollar Newspaper, Episcopal Recorder, Commercial List and 
Price Current, Philadelphia Herald, Sunday Transcript, Sunday 
Mercury, Sunday Herald, Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, National 
Guard, Home Weekly and Household Newspaper.© Yet of all these 
newspapers possibly the one most closely linked with Lincoln and 
patronage, and with the Republican party, was John Forney and 
his Press. This editor developed public opinion into an unswerving 
devotion to the Union. His technique of propaganda took the 
following pattern: (1) paint a romantic picture of war, (2) rouse 
the people to the appeal of the recruiting officer by chauvinistic 
bombast, (3) depict Southern distress and demoralization, the lack 
of food, shelter, and clothing in frequent editorials, (4) inflame the 
passions of hate by dwelling on alleged atrocities, (5) play up the 


5 Philadelphia Press, October 17, 18, November 11, July 31, 1861; July 22, 31, 
August 5, 6, 12, 1862; April 3, 1863; December 24, 1864; March 28, 1865; 
Philadelphia North American, May 6, July 6, 1861; Chase to McMichael, 
October 17, 1863, Salmon Portland Chase Papers (Library of Pennsylvania 
Historical Society, Philadelphia). 

6 Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, April 19, 25, June 12, July 24, November 27, 1861; 
Daily News, July 16, 1861; December 7, 1864; Commercial List and Price 
Current, November 19, December 31, 1864; Philadelphia Herald, July 24, 1861; 
January 5, 1864; puly 24, 1861; Sunday Herald, April 16, 1865; Sunday Mer- 
cury, April 28, July 21, 1861; Sunday Transcript, October 27, 1861; Episcopal 
Recorder, December 28, 1861; November 15, 1862; February 6, 1864; Sep- 
tember 16, 1865; Dollar Newspaper, August 27, December 24, 1862; June 24, 
1863; May 4, July 27, 1864; Constitutional Union, July 26, November 8, 1862; 
Banner of the Covenant, June 20, 1863. 
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victories and play down defeats.? So successful was the Press in 
its league with Republicanism that Forney soon published a weekly 
summary of the Press which he named Forney’s War Press. This 
paper found its way deep into the rural counties of Pennsylvania and 
into the camps of the Union armies. Therefore, one cannot accu- 
rately measure the broad scope of this paper in molding Pennsylvania 
sentiment or even army sentiment. The Press and the Evening 
Bulletin were the only two Philadelphia newspapers to champion 
the cause of anti-slavery; the other metropolitan newspapers, in 
keeping with their pre-war conservatism, opposed an abolition crusade. 

Harrisburg had two newspapers with strongly divergent views 
based totally on political affiliations: The Pennsylvania Daily Tele- 
graph, the official organ of Curtin Republicanism, and the Patriot 
and Union, outspoken organ of Democracy. It should be especially 
noted that in the beginning the Patriot and Union was a firm 
supporter of the prosecution of the war against the South; it con- 
sistently expressed this view: “The leaders of the Southern re- 
bellion are guilty not only of actual treason against the United 
States Government, but also of moral treason against the Democratic 
party of the North... ”% Nevertheless, the Pennsylvania Daily 
Telegraph persistently attacked the Patriot and Union as the organ 
of traitors. The Telegraph harped on the fact that the Democratic 
paper on April 8, 1861, had advocated letting the South secede 
from the Union if it so desired. The Telegraph never took cogni- 
zance of the fact that the Patriot and Union advocated firm prose- 
cution of the war once it had begun. Thus, the aim of the Telegraph 
was to contaminate the Patriot and Union with treason for being an 
organ of the Democratic party. 

In Pittsburgh the journals were preponderantly of a pro-Re- 
publican nature. The Pittsburgh Gazette, Saturday Dollar Chronicle, 
Pittsburgh Evening Chronicle, the Daily Dispatch, Saturday Morn- 





7 See “The Romance of War,” Philadelphia Press, October 17, 1861; for appeals 
for recruits see Press, October 18, 1861; July 22, 31, August 5, 6, 12, 29, 1862; 
March 18, April 3, 1863; December 24, 29, 1864; January 27, February 27, 
April 10, 1865; for charges for atrocities see Press, May 16, August 9, 1862; 
June 6, 22, 1862; May 8, 1865; for editorials against the South see Press, 
October 1, November 11, 1861; March 19, 25, 1862; January 27, May 27, 1864; 
January 27, February 1, 3, 21, March 28, 1865. When the Union forces were 
demoralized at the battle of Frederickburg, Forney telegraphed John Russell 
Young in charge of the Press: “Don’t treat the affair at Frederickburg as a 
disaster.” The next day the headlines of the Press gave no hint of the truth. 
Forney to Young, December 16, 1862; Young Papers (Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C.). 

8 Harrisburg Patriot and Union, May 9, 1861. 
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ing Commercial, and the Daily Commercial Journal had strong Re- 
publican leanings.’ The only Democratic paper in Allegheny County 
was the Pittsburgh Post, and this paper at the beginning of the war 
had strong pro-Union leanings, even if it did criticize the Republican 
administration. As the war progressed the Post became the target 
of the Republican journals. 

There evolved a pattern of condemnation that was used as a 
weapon in the hands of the Republican party to cast discredit upon 
the Democratic party in Pennsylvania; this weapon was a fabri- 
cation of lies and half-truths. The process was one of amazing 
simplicity. There is irrefutable proof that the ante bellum South 
had been evenly divided between the Whigs and the Democrats, but 
the Republican politicians of Pittsburgh and other areas of Pennsyl- 
vania skillfully made it appear that the Democratic doctrine was the 
doctrine of secession; thus, by such logic, the Democratic party be- 
came culpable for the secession of the South. The fact that Grant, 
McClellan, Hancock, Franklin, Meade, and other notable generals 
summoned to the defense of the Union had been Democrats at the 
outbreak of the war, was forgotten. By 1864 pro-Republican papers 
were stating that “every soldier killed in defending the Union, was 
shot by a Democrat.” !° 

By such underhanded measures the stigma of traitor was placed 
upon Democratic newspapers that loyally supported the Union.!! 
The unity that had prevailed early in the war was at an end by 
the end of the summer of 1861. As one Democratic paper said: 
“Certainly, no Democrat could have intended the disruption of the 


9 Pittsburgh Daily —os April 17, 20, May 22, July 23, 1861; Pittsburgh Eve- 
ning Chronicle, July 24, December 11, 1861; "Saturday Dollar Chronicle, April 
27, May 4, 18, 25, June 8, 1861; Saturday Morning Commercial, April 20, 27, 
June 8, 22, 24, July 27, August 17, 1861; Pittsburgh Gazette, April : 30, 
1861; Pittsburgh Daily Dispatch, April 17, 1861. 

10 Philadelphia Press, September 25, 1864; October 4, 1864; Pittsburgh Gazette, 
November 2, 1864; Harrisburg, Pennsylvania Daily Telegraph, October 26, 
28, November 2, 1864. 

11 For the accounts of verbal attacks on Democratic newspapers, see the following 
accounts in the Democratic newspapers themselves: Warren Ledger, April 19, 
1861; Erie Weekly Gazette, May 16, 1861; Meadville Crawford Democrat, June 
25, 1861; Uniontown Genius of Liberty, May 16, 1861; Franklin Venango 
Spectator, May 1, July 24, 1861; Ebensburg Democrat and Sentinel, May 1, 
15, 29, 1861; Blairsville Record, "June 5, July 24, 1861; Greensburg Pennsyl- 
vania "Argus, May 24, 1861; Wilkes-Barre Luzerne Union, May 1, June 19, 
1861; Bellefonte Democratic "Watchman, May 30, October 10, 17, 1861; Cham- 
bersburg Valley Spirit, April 24, August 7, 14, 28, October 9, 1861; Lewistown 
True Democrat, May 2, August 1, 22, September 12, October 3, 1861; Ellis 
Irwin to the Hon. Joseph J. Hale, December 10, 1861; Bigler Papers (Library 
of Pennsylvania Historical Society, Philadelphia). 
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party or a fusion with the enemy [Republican]. Republicanism and 
Democracy are as distinct and wide apart today as they were one 
year ago.” '? Yet another newspaper summed up the situation in 
the following manner: . . . “let a Democrat, even though denying 
the right of secession, but express a desire for peace, and he is called 
a ‘secessionist’ and is threatened by mobs. It is time the people 
should know the truth. Democrats have ever denied the right of 
secession, nevertheless, have been endeavoring to bring about an 
amicable adjustment . . . They want peace, but if peace cannot be 
had, they will fight as ever they have done, gallantly and willingly 
for the Union. Whole regiments of Democrats are in the field. 
Over one half of the troops now in the field are said to be Demo- 
crats, nevertheless they are termed ‘traitors’.” '’ 

In the early phases of the war mob violence was immediately 
used to suppress so-called undesirable newspapers. On April 15, 
1861, in Philadelphia, mobs visited and attacked the Palmetto Flag, 
the Argus, the Southern Monitor.'.4 This episode gave off reper- 
cussions all the way across the state. On Tuesday, April 16, 1861, 
word of the attack on Philadelphia newspaper offices reached Union- 
town, and a mob threatened to attack the offices of the Genius of 
Liberty unless a flag was run out. The editor refused to be threat- 
ened ; that afternoon warnings were made of destruction, and towns- 
people cancelled their subscription to the Genius of Liberty, a 
movement that was led by Andrew Stewart. Finally the following 
letter was received: 

Uniontown, Pa., April 16, 1861 

E. G. Roddy: 

The Stars and Stripes of the Union must be displayed 

by the office of the Genius of Liberty before 12 o’clock mid- 

night, April 17, or the office will be gutted. 

Many Citizens!’ 


Fortunately these threats were never carried out. But this incident 
touched off long and windy vilifications between H. W. Beeson, 
Democrat and friend of Roddy, and Andrew Stewart, Republican 


12 Meadville Crawford Democrat, June 25, 1861. 

13 Somerset Democrat, June 21, 1861. 

14 Philadelphia Press, April 15, 16, 1861; Philadelphia Inquirer, April 15, 1861; New 
York Daily Tribune, April 16, 1861; Sypher, op. cit., 48; Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, April 16, 1861. 

15 Uniontown Genius of Liberty, April 25, 1861. 
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and politician.'6 This resulted merely in ill feelings and party dis- 
sensions. As the war progressed the Genius declined in prosperity ; 
in April, 1861, this paper was a flourishing journal of four large 
sheets, but by the beginning of 1863 it had declined to a small two 
sheet affair. 

On April 17, 1861, the office of the Luzerne-Union in Wilkes- 
Barre was threatened by mob violence; destruction of property was 
averted by E. B. Chase who held the mob in check with a revolver.’ 
In May the Doylestown Democratic Standard was forced out of 
business because of its alleged affiliations with secessionists.'* On 
June 30, 1861, the office of the Beaver Western Star was entered 
by a mob, the presses taken apart, and the parts, with several cases 
of type, were dumped into the Ohio River. This act of violence was 
because the Western Star was a Democratic newspaper. 

The greatest number of attacks on Democratic newspapers oc- 
curred in the month of August, 1861. In Philadelphia the United 
States District Attorney J. Coffee, on August 22, 1861, gave direc- 
tions to the United States Marshal to seize all the copies of the 
New York Daily News, New York Day-Book, New York Journal 
of Commerce, and Philadelphia Christian Observer. The Christian 
Observer office was visited and the types seized. A force of officers 
stationed at Walnut Street wharf examined the bundles of news- 
papers from New York, seizing all copies of the proscribed news- 
papers.'? Also at this time the sheriff in Allentown had to call out 
a guard to protect two Democratic newspapers.”° In Easton the 
office of the Sentinel was destroyed by a crowd of Unionists on 
August 19, 1861.24, On August 31, 1861, the offices of the Carbon 
Democrat at Mauch Chunk were completely gutted.2* Furthermore 
other scenes of violence took place at Bloomsburg and Pittston against 
the Democratic newspapers.?? This wrecking spree in the month 
of August was not an isolated case in Pennsylvania alone, for in 
New York City during that month the streets were placarded by 


16 Uniontown Genius of Liberty, April 25, May 2, 9, 16, 23, 30, June 6, 13, 1861. 

17 Wilkes-Barre Luzerne Union, April 24, May 1, 1861; New York Daily Tribune, 
April 18, 1861. 

18 Doylestown Bucks County Intelligencer, May 7, 1861. 

19 Harper's Weekly, September 7, 1861; Philadelphia Press, August 23, 1861; 
Philadelphia Inquirer, August 23, 1861. 

20 Harper's Weekly, September 7, 1861. 

21 Philadelphia Press, August 20, 1861. 

22 New York World, September 2, 1861. 

23 Pittston Gazette, September 5, 1861; Bloomsburg Columbia Democrat, September 
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warnings which read: “The freedom of the press is subordinate to 
the interests of a nation. Let the three southern organs in this 
city beware!” 24 

Of all the instances of mob violence against Democratic news- 
papers, perhaps the most colorful were the attacks on the West 
Chester Jeffersonian, published by John Hodgson. This newspaper 
had all the earmarks of a southern press; its unique quality lay not 
only in its caustic criticisms of Lincoln and its rabid defiance of the 
North but in its quality of fire and brimstone slavocracy. If this 
newspaper had been printed in Charleston, Savannah, or Richmond 
it would have achieved popular approval; being issued in the North 
it was one of the strongest of the “copperhead” newspapers. All the 
speeches of Jefferson Davis appeared in this paper; not one speech 
of Lincoln made its appearance. The speeches of Clement L. Val- 
landigham covered whole pages, and the credo of the Jeffersonian 
was that the Civil War was a “nigger war to liberate the nigger.” 
As time went on not one Northern military victory found especial 
mention in the pages of the Jeffersonian; also in his lack of tact 
Hodgson castigated the clergy of the North in general and of West 
Chester in particular as being the ““Bloodhounds of Zion.” *5 

The town of West Chester evinced no surprise when a mob 
forced its way into the offices of the Jeffersonian on August 19 and 
wrecked the property. The pro-Republican Village Record gave ample 
space to the incident: “The office of the Jeffersonian in West Chester 
was entered on Monday night last, and the newspaper press broken, 
the hand press pitched out the window and the type knocked into 
pi and thrown into an adjoining sink. On Tuesday morning the 
office presented a desolate looking spectacle. Nothing but a few 
bundles of paper were seen either in the first or second stories of 
the office. Who the perpetrators of this act were we have no 
knowledge. It is believed they came from the country. The night 
was moonlight.” 26 The one public protest to this act of violence 
came from the Democrats who at the next county political meeting 
in September condemned this mob violence. 

The troubles of the Jeffersonian were not over, for on August 
23, 1861, United States Marshal William Millward closed down 





24 New York Times, August 20, 22, 24, 1861; New York World, August 23, 1861; 
New York Daily Tribune, August 21, 22, 23, 24, 1861. 

25 West Chester Jeffersonian, May 25, 1861. 

26 West Chester Village Record, August 24, 1861; see also Columbus Ohio States- 

man, August 21, 1861; New York Times, August 24, 1861. 
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the newspaper and took possession of the office. The case came up 

for hearing before the United States Circuit Court in Philadelphia. 

The court saw no definite charge in the indictment that the Jeffer- 

sonian had been used “to aid and abet the insurrection.” An order 

for restitution of property was granted on October 14, 1861. For 

a small measure of time this case was the cause celebre among the 

Democrats of Pennsylvania. The Republican press had nothing but 

condemnation for John Hodgson. As one newspaper described the 

case: “No attorney should be permitted to appear before any court 
as the advocate of a known, published traitor to his country—par- 
ticularly when that attorney is himself believed to be in sympathy 
with the enemies of his country.”?” The Democratic press was 
jubilant over the victory of John Hodgson and his Jeffersonian. 

The Northumberland County Democrat made the following ob- 

servation: “Thus ends the only attempt of the government to sup- 

press Democratic papers in Pennsylvania. We hope to see The 

Jeffersonian in full blast again.” 78 

John Hodgson was not content with the mere restoration of 
his property, for he instituted suit against Marshal Millward and 
his deputies for trespassing vi et armis. Nevertheless, the problem 
of the publication of the Jeffersonian was taken up by the United 
States government when it resumed operations on October 26, 1861 ; 
on that date Postmaster-General Montgomery Blair deprived the 
Jeffersonian of the use of the mails and did not restore the privilege 
until January 18, 1862. 

The suppression of the antagonistic press in Pennsylvania, espe- 
cially in August, 1861, aptly defines the two methods used in con- 
trolling anti-administration journals: suppression by mob violence 
and by action of civil or military authorities. If one were to accept 
the figures compiled by a Democratic newspaper, the following 
newspaper fatalities occurred in the North up through October, 1861: 
seventeen journals suspended, ten destroyed by mobs, five died 
naturally, five denied the use of the mails, seven changed to the 
support of the Union, six editors imprisoned.?® In all fairness to 
the Democratic journals of the war period one must concede that, 
27 Philadelphia Press, October 21, 1861. 

28 Sunbury Northumberland County Democrat, November 6, 1861; see also Wilkes- 
Barre Luzerne Union, November 20, 27, December 11, 1861; Lancaster Intel- 
ligencer, November 6, 1861; Reading Gazette, January 22, 1862; Easton Sen- 
tinel, October 23, 1861; West Chester Jeffersonian, October (27) 26, Novem- 


ber 9, 1861; January 25, 1862. 
29 Washington Examiner, October 24, 1861. 
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except for a few cases, the Pennsylvania newspapers of Democracy 
supported the prosecution of the war at its beginning. Only when 
the plea for unity of parties was dropped and the issue of war be- 
came a political football did charges of treason become leveled at 
the Democrats as a whole. Therefore, the rancor that arose in 
Pennsylvania between Republican and Democrat as the war con- 
tinued came from the desire to associate the Democrats with the 
Confederacy ; true, in Pennsylvania there was a small percentage of 
pure “copperhead” journals that opposed the war, the administration, 
conscription, volunteering and everything else that concerned the 
Union, but their number was indeed small. 

The stigma of treason was placed on the Democrats by edi- 
torials such as this: “On the one hand we have arrayed the same 
party [Democrats] in whose bosom the present civil war had its 
origin, which contains all the traitors we have in the north, and 
whose continued existence seems strange, in view of its past career, 
and the events which have rendered it infamous . . . To vote for a 
Democratic candidate at this time is to touch pitch and run the 
risk of becoming defiled.” *® And when the Democratic party re- 
fused to vanish at the demand of their opponents, the adherents to 
the Republican party began a vicious attack upon Francis W. Hughes, 
chairman of the Central Democratic committee for the state, as a 
traitor. The basis of the charge was a resolution for the secession 
of Pennsylvania from the Union; this resolution Hughes had pre- 
pared for the Democratic convention early in 1861. Two weeks before 
the election of 1862 Forney’s Press lashed this resolution to its 
masthead under the caption: “The Platform of Treason, as Prepared 
by the Leaders of the Breckinridge Party in Pennsylvania.” *! The 
measures created by the Republican party to gather votes had their 
foundation in “downright falsehood.” ** It was at this time that 





30 Philadelphia North American and United States Gazette, October 8, 1861. 

31 Philadelphia Press, October 3 to 14, 1862. For the reaction to this accusation 
see Pittsburgh Christian Advocate, October 21, 1861; Washington Examiner, 
October 23, 1862; West Chester County Times, October 4, 11, 1862; Towanda 
Bradford ‘Reporter, October 9, 1862; Doylestown Bucks County Intelligencer, 
October 7, 1862; Bellefonte Central Press, October 10, 17, 1862; Carlisle 
Herald, October 3, 1862; Lebanon Advertiser, October 3, 1862; Clearfield 
Raftsman’s Journal, October 8, 1862; Easton Daily Evening Express, October 
6, 13, 1862; Altoona Tribune, October 9, 1862; Greensburg Westmoreland 
Republican and Farmer's Chronicle, October 8, 1862; New Brighton Times, 
October 9, 1862; New Castle Lawrence Journal, October 10, 1862. 

32 Buchanan to Dr. John B. Blake, November 27, 1862. James Buchanan Papers 

(Library of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia); see also 

John B. Moore, Works of James Buchanan, XI, 318. 
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one of William Bigler’s constituents wrote: “I look forward hope- 
fully to the time when we can once more discuss the merits and 
demerits of men . . . without danger of Ft. Lafayette or being de- 
nounced as traitor.” *} The pattern of falsehoods to gain votes was 
supported by the Philadelphia North American and United States 
Gazette. On October 3, 1862, that paper blasted the Democrats 
with the cry of “Domestic Treason”: “Any vote therefore cast at 
this election for a Democrat candidate for Legislature . . . will 
practically be a vote for the rebellion against the national govern- 
ment.” ** Thus by such procedures the Republican party, through 
the voice of the press, was able to hold political dominance in Penn- 
sylvania, and the name Democrat became unjustly an anathema 
associated with treason and the South. 

It is evident that a definite pattern of war sentiment evolved 
in Pennsylvania in the period 1860-1861. In 1860 Pennsylvania 
had looked upon southern threats of secession as mere bluster. A 
national convention of workingmen at Philadelphia in February, 1861, 
inscribed the following sentiments: “We are . . . utterly opposed to 
any measures that will evoke civil war.” The bombardment of Fort 
Sumter ended the period of irresolution and conciliation, giving way 
to a temporary unanimity of feeling. The crystallization of war 
sentiment found expression on a state, county, and local level, so 
that a chain of command was formed. In April, 1861, the state 
under the leadership of Andrew Gregg Curtin efficiently prepared 
itself for war, and the measures and needs of the state were ade- 
quately carried down to the county and local levels, securing action 
through mass meetings and committees. Finally, binding this feel- 
ing for the Union into a cohesive unit were the clergy and news- 
papers. One can understand why Pennsylvania, with such a pattern 
for achieving a common front, was important to the Union at the 
outbreak of the war. 


33 B. F. Sloan to Wm. Bigler, June 23, 1862; see also S. D. Anderson to William 
Bigler, June 23, 1862; John Eberman to William Bigler, August 13, 1862; 
Joseph McDonald to William Bigler, August 22, 1862; Col. Hodgson to Wm. 
Bigler, October 20, 1862; R. Milton Speer to William Bigler, November, 1862. 
William Bigler Papers (Pennsylvania Historical Society, Philadelphia). 

34 Philadelphia North American and United States Gazette, October 3, 1862. 

















ANDREW MONTOUR AND HIS PORTRAIT 


CHARLES Morse StTotz 


of distinguished characters of the past usually finds himself 

with a poor choice of copy, or none at all. General Forbes 
and Braddock are seen to great disadvantage; that gem of incor- 
ruptible character, Colonel Henry Bouquet, must certainly have been 
vastly more impressive than he appears in the only likeness available. 
For the lesser known personalities one generally seeks in vain for 
any recorded likeness and there would almost certainly be no por- 
trait extant of those who lived in the eighteenth century in the 
western wilderness. 

Such was the case of Andrew Montour who faithfully served, 
through a full lifetime, the British-American cause. This Indian 
agent and interpreter, with one-fourth French and three-fourths In- 
dian blood, was born in 1720 and died in 1772. The pages of local 
history contain intriguing records of his picturesque character and 
activities ; what is more important, they give us two graphic descrip- 
tions of Montour’s personal appearance. From this fortunate cir- 
cumstance, a synthetic portrait has been made, possibly for the first 
time, of a person who had much to do with the establishment of the 
white man’s civilization in western Pennsylvania. This is the story. 

As the architect for the recently completed Montour High School, 
I mentioned at the dedication ceremonies that, having been born 
and raised less than four miles from the site of the building, I had 
many sentimental associations with the countryside and its people. 
In early days the rolling wooded landscape was featured by farms 
and coal mines with few built-up areas. The country seemed very 
remote. Asa boy my favorite swimming hole was in Montour Creek 
just above Beaver Grade Road. The Montour Railroad ran close by. 
The name Montour was then only a pleasant word. But in the 
intervening years I had learned the origin of the name and was most 


Ta historian who seeks to enliven his writings with portraits 





“Mr. Stotz is an architect by profession, and a historian by avocation. 
He has written books on early architecture of this area, and his work for 
the Bicentennial on Fort Pitt and fort building at the period, is already a 
classic.” George Swetnam, Pittsburgh Press, February 19, 1961.—Ed. 
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intrigued when the school was named for Andrew Montour. I 
supplemented my sketchy knowledge of the man with a little research 
from which emerged a vivid personality. I continued with a few 
comments on his family and his career, after expressing regret that 
as far as I knew no pictures of Andrew Montour remain to be framed 
and hung in the school named for him. In closing I quoted in full 
the two descriptions of his appearance as they have come down to us. 

Montour was described when a young man in his early twenties 
by the Moravian missionary, Count von Zinzendorf, who was visit- 
ing Andrew’s home at Shamokin, modern Sunbury. “Andrew’s cast 
of countenance is decidedly European, and had not his face been 
encircled with a broad band of paint, applied with bear’s fat, I would 
have certainly taken him for one. He wore a broadcloth coat, a 
scarlet damasken lappel-waistcoat, breeches, over which his shirt 
hung, a black Cordovan neckerchief, decked with silver bugles, shoes 
and stockings, and a hat. His ears were hung with pendants of 
brass and other wires plaited together like the handle of a basket. 
He was very cordial, but on my addressing him in French, he, to 
my surprise, replied in English.” ! 

A later description is yet more bizarre but tells us more of 
the man. “His forehead was painted bright red, great earrings of 
twisted brass rope, bracelets, necklaces, strange assortment of bright 
colored clothes, speaking perfect English, French and six Indian 
languages, soft spoken and pleasant, perfectly fearless, with marvel- 
lous endurance, great tact, the gift of leadership, a chief and coun- 
sellor of the Iroquois, trusted with the most important missions by 
them.” ? We here learn that Montour was a Seneca chief. 

It seemed to me a wonderful idea thus to preserve in the name 
of this building the memory of a person who played a genuine role 
in the founding of our civilization. Being of mixed blood, he was 
a tie between the original owners of the land, the Indians, and the 
white men who succeeded to it. 

Apparently there were few in the audience that night who had 
associated the local place-name Montour with a real historical per- 
sonage. Several persons indicated interest in the remarks about 
Montour, including William Hopwood, the principal speaker of the 





1 The Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, 11 — 1878, n., 427-428; 
C. Hale Sipe, The Indian Chiefs of Pennsylvania (The Ziegler Printing Co., 
Inc., Butler, Pa., 1927), 312. 

2 John P. Penny, Jr., “Madam Montour,” The Western Pennsylvania Historical 

Magazine, XIII, 55-58. 
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evening, who recalled my regret that there was no picture of Montour 
to hang in the building named for him. We discussed the matter 
on several occasions and decided to have a portrait made from the 
two descriptions which I had given in my talk. We commissioned 
T. Ward Hunter, noted Pittsburgh artist, to paint a conjectural life- 
size portrait. Hunter was chosen because of his extensive research 
in contemporary dress, firearms, racial Indian characteristics and 
other knowledge which he had applied in his distinguished illustra- 
tions of historical works. 

We believe the picture to be as faithful a likeness as may be 
managed through research and study. The method used is similar 
to police techniques where a fugitive’s likeness is made up syntheti- 
cally from witnesses’ memories of age, features, coloration, clothing, 
posture and the like. 

The completed portrait was presented on February 18, 1961, to 
the people of the Montour School District and permanently installed 
in the high school building as the joint gift of William Hopwood, 
Charles and Edward Stotz. The painting is dedicated to the late 
David E. Williams, former supervising principal and for many years 
associated with Charles M. and Edward Stotz in their design of 
school buildings in Kennedy Township as well as the Montour Joint 
High School in Robinson Township, in which the painting hangs. 
Williams will long be remembered for his devotion to the improve- 
ment of education as well as the school buildings in his community. 

Much has been written about Andrew and his equally distin- 
guished mother, Madame Montour. We propose here to comment 
briefly about Andrew Montour, the man, his stature as an agent and 
interpreter for the British and early American leaders, and the pic- 
turesque but perilous conditions in which he lived. 

In his lifetime Andrew Montour roamed over the wilderness 
from New York to South Carolina and from the Illinois country to 
the white men’s cities in the east. He was known as a trader and 
woodsman but chiefly as an interpreter and Indian agent. He was 
loyal to the white man’s cause, giving information of the movements 
of the hostile French and Indians during the wars from 1754 to 1765. 
He was with Braddock’s army and was an interpreter for George 
Washington at Fort Necessity. He aided in recruiting soldiers and 
Indians for the armies of the British. Robert Dinwiddie, Governor 
of Virginia, once conferred upon him the rank of captain. Montour 
died about 1772 and was buried on what was then known as Mon- 
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tour’s Island, now probably Davis Island, about four miles below 
Pittsburgh on the Ohio River. 

The presence of the white man, from the start, raised serious 
concern among the Indians. As time went on the intelligent Indian 
realized that the ownership of his lands and hunting grounds was 
threatened and, finally, that his very existence was in jeopardy. The 
duties of the agent or interpreter who stood between the Indian and 
the white man became more and more hazardous as the drama un- 
folded. The spirit and accuracy of his translations in the routine 
delivery of messages, and especially in critical treaty sessions, put 
a great tax on the interpreter’s tact and loyalty. He had to be versed 
in woodcraft, subsistence in the wilderness and knowledge of overland 
and water routes. He must be able to defend himself and possess 
the physical stamina to travel great distances and to endure hardship. 
Even when the Indian agent was of proven honesty, the quality of 
his judgment and advice to his white superiors might determine the 
success or failure of a costly military expedition. 

In all of these respects Andrew Montour, or Sattelihu, as he 
was known to the Indians, appeared to measure well. Many Indian 
go-betweens are mentioned in the military annals but none had a 
longer and more honorable career of faithful service to the white 
man’s cause. These were trying times, when loyalties faltered and 
weaker hearts succumbed to bribery and betrayal. 

This is not to say that Montour was without his human weak- 
nesses. Occasionally he shared the Indian’s intemperate use of liquor. 
Sometimes the effect was ludicrous as when James Kenny, the 
Quaker storekeeper at Fort Pitt, in writing about rum, said that 
“Andrew Montour loves it too . . . he thanked Beaver King for his 
speech, which made ye Indians laugh so hearty, that some of ye 
young men could hardly stop.” ? 

On another occasion, when traveling to Aughwick, Montour be- 
came intoxicated several times with results even less edifying. He 
abused Governor Hamilton for not paying him for his trouble and 
expenses. Conrad Weiser, Pennsylvania’s Indian ambassador, repri- 
manded him when sober, and he begged Weiser’s pardon and de- 
sired him not to mention the matter to the Governor. “I left him 
drunk at Aughwick,” said Weiser; “on one leg he had a stocking 
and no shoe; on the other, a shoe and no stocking. From six of the 
clock till past nine, I begged him to go with me but to no purpose. 





3 The Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, XXXVII, 429. 
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He swore terrible when he saw me mount my horse.” + On Weiser’s 
way home Montour met him at Carlisle, having arrived there the 
day before. He again begged Weiser’s pardon, and left for Virginia. 
At another time Montour was detained in Carlisle for a tavern debt 
and it was reported that he had lost all his dispatches. 

Life on the frontier wilderness was crude; such behavior was 
not exceptional. As a matter of fact the Indians of the Six Nations 
valued Andrew Montour highly and warned the other Indian nations 
that if any should be responsible for his death, war would be declared. 
At the treaty with the Pennsylvania Commissioners held in Carlisle 
in October of 1753 Andrew Montour was in attendance. Toward 
the close of the conference Scarouady, Oneida chief, presented a 
large belt of wampum to Montour, addressing the Pennsylvania 
Commissioners as follows: “Since we are now here together, with 
a great deal of pleasure, I must acquaint you that we have set a 
horn on Andrew Montour’s head; and that you may believe what 
he says to be true between the Six Nations and you, they have made 
him one of their counsellors and a great man among them, and they 
love him dearly.”* The French recognized Montour as a worthy 
enemy ; they placed £100 on his head. 

George Croghan, the most celebrated of the Indian traders, was 
a colorful and shrewd person. In a letter which George Croghan 
wrote the Governor on June 10th, enclosing a journal of his and 
Montour’s transactions at Logstown, he said: “Mr. Montour has 
exerted himself very much on this occasion, and as he is not only 
very capable of doing the business, but looked on amongst all the 
Indians as one of their chiefs, I hope your Honor will think him 
worth notice, as he has employed all his time in the business of this 
Government.” © When Conrad Weiser recommended Andrew to 
the Council of the Pennsylvania Government for employment as 
interpreter or messenger, he said that he had found him “faithful, 
knowing, and prudent.” 

Montour, in his time, knew and dealt with practically all im- 
portant Indian chiefs as well as the leading military and _ political 
leaders among the white men. He was known to all the traders, 
scouts and missionaries. He was, as mentioned above, with Wash- 
ington at Fort Necessity and traveled with Braddock’s and Forbes’ 
armies. The English, much less deft than the French in their Indian 





4 C. Hale Sipe, The Indian Chiefs of Pennsylvania, 316. 
5 Ibid., 314-315. 
6 Ibid., 314. 
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relations, owed much to Montour. He saw the fateful struggle from 
relatively neutral ground. What a story he could have told! 

The origin of Montour and his famous mother, “Madam Mon- 
tour,” is well told by John P. Penny, Jr’s Madam Montour.’ An- 
drew’s mother, Madame Catherine Montour, was born about 1680. 
She was the daughter of a Frenchman named Montour and a Canadian 
Indian squaw. She was captured at the age of ten, raised among 
the Iroquois in New York State, and became the wife of two suc- 
cessive husbands, both Seneca chiefs. She raised her children in 
the Catholic faith, taught them French and English as well as the 
Indian tongues and was regarded by the white people as a woman 
of intelligence and breeding. She established herself as an interpreter 
of importance. 

She was held in high regard by her own people, and her 
sympathy was always on the English side where the French were 
concerned. She attracted the attention of Governor Penn and 
soon won the confidence of the English. As interpreters were rarely 
trusted by both sides, she became very valuable, and appears in the 
records of all great council meetings in New York, Pennsylvania 
and Virginia. Her influence was always for peace and proper 
understanding between the Iroquois and the English. “She con- 
stantly travelled the great forest from Albany to Williamsburg, 
Philadelphia to Fort Pitt where she spent most of her time. Her 
last journey at eighty years of age, and blind, was on a horse led 
by her son, Andrew, from Fort Pitt to Venango, [now] Franklin, 
Pennsylvania, which was the last record she left.” ® 

“Her son, Andrew, died in 1775. Their lives covered ninety- 
five years, their service in the English cause seventy-five years. 
During that seventy-five years the French and English questions 
and the Indian problems were settled in Pennsylvania, and the war 
of Revolution was started.” 9 “With the exception of General Wash- 
ington and The Honorable Benjamin Franklin, no one of all the 
great men and women who helped to establish this country have 
the array of everlasting monuments bearing their names, this poor 
Indian woman has today. A mountain, a river, a creek, a great 
county, a town, a township and streets in three cities bear the name, 
Montour.” !® And now, a high school! 

7 Penny, op. cit., WPHM, XIII, 55-58. 
8 Ibid., 57. 


9 Ibid., 56. 
10 Ibid., 56. 
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In addition to references cited in the footnotes the following 
books were among those found to contain valuable material on Andrew 
Montour: Charles A. Hanna, The Wilderness Trail, 1911; Hand- 
book of American Indians North of Mexico, edited by Frederick 
Webb Hodge, 1911; Letters of General John Forbes, compiled and 
edited by Alfred Procter James, 1938; George Mercer Papers, com- 
piled and edited by Lois Mulkearn, 1954; George Croghan’s Journal 
of His Trip to Detroit in 1767, edited by Howard H. Peckham, 1939; 
Albert T. Volwiler, George Croghan and the Westward Movement, 
1741-1782; and Nicholas Wainwright, George Croghan—Wilderness 
Diplomat, 1959; Colonial Records and Pennsylvania Archives. 




















THE MOUNTAIN AND THE CITY: THE HISTORY 
OF SHADYSIDE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
PITTSBURGH, AS SEEN THROUGH 
ITS ARCHITECTURE 


James D. Van TRuMP 


BOVE the spacious vistas of the Pittsburgh residential district 
A known as Shadyside, hovering above the smooth lawns and 

the genealogical trees, looms a grey geometric shape. To the 
distant beholder it may seem perhaps a cloud or a little hill, but on 
nearer view it becomes a dome, smoke-colored in stone and slate, 
square, with a peaked roof, designed in that muscular Richardsonian 
Romanesque style for which Pittsburgh is so famous.' This is the 
Shadyside Presbyterian Church which we present here through a 
brief consideration of its architecture and its history, as a repre- 
sentative American ecclesiastical organism of mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury suburban foundation, as a prime manifestation of some important 
aspects of the Pittsburgh milieu and as a symbol of eternal spiritual 
values. 

Truly the Shadyside Church is the spiritual counterpart, per- 
haps a sublimation, of the factories, the furnaces and the skyscrapers 
of the city’s industrial districts. Like much of Pittsburgh’s building, 
this is “no-nonsense” architecture; not only is it massive, direct 
and forceful, but it also packs a punch. There is absolutely no doubt 
about this structure’s role in the community. It might seem almost 
to be carved from one of the surrounding hills, like the tombs of 
Petra or the great rock-cut temples of Ellora in India. Surely, 
one feels, this is the very seat of the majesty of the elder Jehovah, 
a sort of latter-day Sinai from which the law is delivered anew. 
But this stone presence is comfortable as well as formidable, and 
one can well consider this church as a reflection of the Christian 
Father-God—a less awesome deity—full of justice, mercy and love. 


Mr. Van Trump, a member of the Society, who is bibliographical 
assistant at the Hunt Botanical Library and who has written extensively 
on local architectural history, has made a special study of church archi- 
tecture.—Ed. 


1 Montgomery Schuyler, “The Building of Pittsburgh,” The Architectural Record, 
XXX, No. 3 (September, 1911), 226. 
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Historically, even as American churches go, Shadyside? is an 
organization of no venerable antiquity and several other Presbyterian 
groups in the city might claim a more lengthy, if no loftier, local 
lineage. It may be taken, however, as a particularly energetic and 
important example of the Victorian suburban church, founded and 
nurtured by devoted laymen, which, subject to all the hazards of 
rapidly changing urban conditions, has managed triumphantly to 
survive as a functioning religious and social structure. Organized 
in 1867 with a membership of twenty-nine, the roster of the congre- 
gation now numbers about nineteen hundred members. Its founders 
as well as its successive generations of membership have been ex- 
ceptionally able, respected and influential citizens of the city, so 
that a certain luster, social, financial and intellectual attaches to its 
history. Architecturally, the present building is important in a more 
than local sense, as a landmark in the development of the Protestant 
auditorium church.? As its centennial year approaches, it seems 
entirely appropriate that some small tribute be paid to an organi- 
zation that has contributed so notably to the welfare of the community 
and the city. 

In passing it may be said that the writer is not a member of 
the Shadyside Church and may thereby be at some disadvantage, 
but what his account may lack in intimacy of insight, may perhaps 
be atoned for by a certain detachment of viewpoint. Again, in the 
interest of brevity, he has had to omit much interesting minutiae of 
congregational history. 

In so Presbyterian a city as Pittsburgh,* Shadyside Church has 
been a bulwark and a rock of the best aspects of that faith and has 
been so since its foundation. The early development of Pittsburgh 
and the surrounding area owed a great deal to the Scotch-Irish 
settlers who came into this country in great numbers in the last half 
of the eighteenth century and who were predominantly Presbyterian. 
The character and the religion of these sober, God-fearing and inde- 





2 There is also the Shadyside United Presbyterian Church on Centre Avenue, but 
for the purposes of this essay and for the sake of brevity, we shall thus 
refer to our church. In the early days of the church and the suburb, the 
word Shadyside was separated, a form which is still used by the Shady Side 
Academy. We use here the modern form, except in the case of historical 
references, book titles, etc. 

3 Schuyler, op. cit., 

4 A visiting wit has referred to Pittsburgh as the very Vatican of American Pres- 
byterianism. This is both inaccurate and misleading, but there is no doubt 
that the city has heen sta om indelibly with the Presbyterian image. See 
W. W. McKinney (ed.), The Presbyterian Valley (Pittsburgh, 1958), 9 
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pendent people have tended strongly to color the industrial, social 
and cultural life of western Pennsylvania. To many of the earnest, 
industrious, conscientious, “hard-headed” businessmen of the nine- 
teenth century (descendants of the original settlers) religion was a 
serious business. Eminently practical though they were, they were 
also often idealistic and preoccupied with spiritual matters. They 
prospered, they made money, but not a little of their money was 
placed at the service of the church for benevolent, missionary and 
educational purposes. At least it was so at Shadyside and the 
building is a monument to those devoted members of the congregation 
who reared it, as well as a physical reflection of their qualities. 

But before the church building, came the land itself. Shadyside, 
the district, is bounded roughly by Centre, Negley and Fifth Avenues 
and Neville Street, and is situated between Oakland, now the cul- 
tural center of the city, and East Liberty which has been a sort of 
secondary focus of population in the metropolitan area since the 
early nineteenth century. At mid-century both Oakland and East 
Liberty were still suburban villages of no great extent and the 
Shadyside district, then part of Peebles Township, was largely forest 
and farmland traversed by somnolent country lanes. Gradually the 
rising community began to shake itself free of the vernal anonymity 
of the ancient wilderness, houses appeared here and _ there 
and people passed more frequently in the lanes.’ A district school 
was established in 1838 near what is now Aiken and Fifth Avenues.® 
However, it was not until the Pennsylvania Railroad was opened to 
through traffic in 1852 that the East Liberty valley in general and 
Shadyside in particular became a favored suburban quarter. 

In 1854-55, Thomas Aiken,’ who might in many ways be con- 
5 Much descriptive material on the early character of the district is to be found 

in two typescripts now in the archives of the church—‘History of Shadyside 

from 1826 to 1873” (which has no author’s name attached nor any date) and 

“History of the Shadyside Presbyterian Sabbath School, Read before the 

Congregation Sabbath Evening, April 28th, 1885,” by Wm. B. Negley. Similar 

material is to be found in the four historical pamphlets issued by the Church 

in 1872, 1876, 1882 and 1892. See also Elizabeth M. Vermorcken, These Too 

Were Here: Louise Homer and Willa Cather (Pittsburgh, 1950), 15-16. The 

history of the Shadyside district would make an essay in itself. 

6 George P. Swetnam, So Stand Throughout the Years; a History of Shady Side 
Academy (Pittsburgh, 1958), 4. 

7 Thomas Aiken (1814-1873), first a carpenter, then an architect, contractor and 
builder, was also the patriarch and, so to speak, the pater familias of the 
district. His farm comprised a good portion of this future residential quarter, 
which developed under his watchful and beneficent eye. Shadyside might be 


spoken of as a “planned” suburb with the Church as its center. See J. W. 
Jordan, Encyclopedia of Pennsylvania Biography (New York, 1914-57), I, 208. 
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sidered the father of Shadyside Church and who owned much land 
in the neighborhood, erected a house for himself and his family at 
the corner of what is now Ellsworth Avenue and St. James Street. 
He called his house Shady Side, which name begot a consider- 
able progeny in local annals. William B. Negley,® his friend and 
a member of a prominent East Liberty family, bought some of the 
Aiken land and built himself a house not far away on Ellsworth 
Avenue. The two neighbors, concerned for the welfare of the com- 
munity children, conceived the idea in the spring of 1860, of opening 
a church school under the auspices of the East Liberty Presbyterian 
Church, where Thomas Aiken was a ruling elder.’ After some dis- 
cussion, the Sunday School was opened in the district school building 
already mentioned, on Sunday afternoon, 29 April, 1860. Mr. and 
Mrs. Aiken and Mr. and Mrs. Negley met at that time with about 
forty children from twenty families then resident in the neighbor- 
hood.'® Although this organization was ostensibly a mission of the 
East Liberty Church, it neither required nor received any aid from 
the older church, except a few school books and two small gifts of 
money.'' Gradually, through the earnest solicitation of the workers 
in the group, the number of pupils increased. In the autumn of 1863, 
a bible class and prayer meeting, organized by the teachers in the 
school, began to be held in the homes of various local families.'* 
This Sunday School and the bible class, which continued to function 
until the formal organization of the church, constituted the real 
nucleus and origin of the Shadyside Church.'’ It also illustrates the 
degree to which a religious group still served as the central focus 
of social activity in mid-nineteenth century America. There were 
no country clubs in those days. 

The history of the Shadyside Church is so bound up with 
various educational projects that it is sometimes difficult to separate 
them—in fact it would be impossible to do so. The church from its 
very inception seems to have been concerned with the whole wel- 


8 William B. Negley (1828-1894), a prominent lawyer, was another founder and 
pillar of Shadyside Church. See Twentieth Century Bench and Bar of Penn- 
sylvania (Chicago, 1903), II, 869. 

9 History of the Shady Side Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. (Pittsburgh, 


1874), 1. 
10 William B. Negley, History of the Shadyside Presbyterian Sabbath School 


(1885), 5 

11 Georgina G. Negley (comp.), East Liberty Presbyterian Church .. . (Pitts- 
burgh, 1919), 97, 127. 

12 History of the Shady Side Presbyterian Church .. . (Pittsburgh, 1874), 2. 


13 Ibid., 1. 
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fare of the various individuals of the congregation. Early in August, 
1866, John A. Renshaw and William B. Negley met with Thomas 
Aiken to discuss the formation of a “‘select” or private school for 
neighborhood children, which led into a discussion of church affairs 
and the possibility of building a church and school together.'* Joseph 
Dilworth and David Aiken, Jr.,'5 were consulted and as a result, 
a meeting of various interested persons was called at David Aiken’s 
house on 10 August, 1866, at which committees were formed to 
procure subscriptions, to obtain a charter of organization and to 
make arrangements for the erection of a building.'® 

Events then moved rapidly. On 13 August, the incorporation 
committee reported on the Charter!’ and the building committee was 
ordered to make arrangements to build on the lot which had been 
purchased from Thomas Aiken at the corner of Amberson Avenue 
and Westminster Place.'* It is interesting that Thomas Aiken also 
provided the plan and design for this structure; he was thus the 
architect of the first church in more ways than one. 

On 1 September, 1866, application was made to the Allegheny 
County Court of Common Pleas for a charter of incorporation, which 
was granted on 29 September.'? The Presbytery of Ohio met at 
the First Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, on 12 September and 
among the proceedings on record, “a request from persons residing 
in the vicinity of Shady Side asking Presbytery to organize a church 
at that place was presented, and on motion, the request was granted 
and Rev. S. F. Scovel, John Gillespie and Elder Francis G. Bailey 
were appointed to organize the church, if the way be clear.” 7° 

The founders, however, did not wish to organize the church 
until the new building was completed, so they obtained permission 
from the Pennsylvania Railroad to hold Sunday evening services in 
the small Shadyside Station.?! Here, by lamplight, for the next ten 





14 Ibid., 2. 

15 David Aiken (1833-1889), son of Thomas, served as treasurer of the Shadyside 
Church from its organization until his death. See Jordan, op. cit., I, 208-210. 

16 William T. Beatty(?), Historical Sketch and Manual of the Shady Side Pres- 
byterian Church . . . (Pittsburgh, 1876), 4. 

17 Historical Sketch and Manual of the Shady Side Presbyterian Church (Pitts, 
burgh, 1882). Appendix “A” on pp. 61-63 reprints the Charter or Articles of 
Association. 

18 Jbid., 10. 

19 Ibid., 16. The Charter was recorded in the Recorder’s Office of Allegheny 
County, Charter Book, II, 67. 

20 History of the Shady Side Presbyterian Church (Pittsburgh, 1874), 4-5. 

21 Ibid., 4. This was a small frame building on the opposite side of Amberson 
Avenue from the present station. 
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months, the earnest little group listened to the preaching of visiting 
clergymen.?? 

Among these visiting clerics was William Trimble Beatty who 
became the first pastor of the new church. Shadyside has always 
been fortunate in attracting men of high caliber to its pastorate and 
Dr. Beatty worthily initiated the line.2? Born in 1834 in Ohio, he 
completed his theological studies at Western Theological Seminary 
and was ordained to the ministry in 1859. In 1863, he became min- 
ister at the First Presbyterian Church in New Brunswick, New 
Jersey. At the time of his call to Shadyside, he was an energetic 
man of thirty-three, possessed of qualities which made him a good 
leader for the new congregation.** 

On 8 July, 1867, the Presbytery’s Committee met at the now 
finished church building and after appropriate religious exercises 
received certificates of good standing (from other churches) of 
twenty-nine persons. They were organized into a church by the 
selection of Thomas Aiken, John A. Renshaw and Joseph W. Spencer 
as ruling elders. The First Presbyterian Church contributed four- 
teen members, East Liberty Presbyterian, eleven, and the remainder 
were either United Presbyterian or Methodist.2* By unanimous 
vote of the new congregation, a call was extended to the Rev. Mr. 
Beatty to become the new pastor. This was an unusual occasion 
inasmuch as the church was both organized and dedicated and the 
minister was called at the same time.”° 

Thus the small beginnings of the Mountain are recorded. Un- 
der the vigorous leadership of Dr. Beatty, the little Church began 
to take definite form as a community religious center. As the popu- 
lation of Shadyside increased, so did the church membership. The 
small frame meetinghouse, topped by its bell gable, also housed 
during the week the “select” day school provided for in the Charter. 
The first Church, which seated only 300 persons, thereby performed 
a double function. Two months after the building was dedicated, 
the school was opened with Henry J. Gourley, who later became 
mayor of Pittsburgh, as principal. This private school for the chil- 





22 Ibid., 11. Appendix “B” gives a list of those who preached. 

23 He has another claim to fame as the father of Madame Louise Homer (1871-1947), 
the famous singer and operatic star. See Vermorcken, op. cit., 15-43. 

24 R. F. Sample, Memorial of William T. Beatty, D.D. (Minneapolis, 1882). See 
also Historical Sketch and Manual of Shady Side Presbyterian Church .. . 
(Pittsburgh, 1882), 37 ff. 

25 History of the Shady Side Presbyterian Church . . . (Pittsburgh, 1874), 5-6. 

26 McKinney (ed.), op. cit., 439. 
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dren of Church members and other families in the neighborhood was 
discontinued in 1876 and the Charter amended in 1882.?7 

Even before the discontinuance of the day school, the educa- 
tional zeal of the members of the congregation had found a more 
extensive and, possibly, a more controversial outlet. To them and 
to the efforts of Dr. Beatty are due the inception of local endeavors 
to establish the Pennsylvania Female College, now Chatham 
College, which is situated on a hill not far from the Church. In the 
liberal cultural climate of the nineteenth century, there had grown 
up a considerable body of opinion which asserted that women should 
not be denied those opportunities for higher education which had 
hitherto been the prerogatives of the male sex. Like many ideas 
subversive of ancient order, this one met with something less than 
universal approbation, but Shadyside Church was in line with the 
most advanced thought on this issue. At Dr. Beatty’s suggestion 
a meeting was held in the home of David Aiken on 23 February, 
1869, at which were present Thomas Aiken, Joseph Dilworth, J. A. 
Renshaw, W. B. Negley and W. O’H. Scully. These men formed 
a committee to devise a plan whereby a female college might be 
established in the neighborhood. As a congregation (which then 
numbered only ninety members) and as a community, they pledged 
themselves to contribute twenty thousand dollars to the project. 
After a further solicitation of funds in the Pittsburgh area, and 
much effort on the part of the founders, the school was finally 
opened in September, 1871.28 The Shadyside Church may well be 
proud of the part that it had in the foundation of what is today a 
large and thriving institution of learning. 

A few years later, the Church again decided to sponsor an 
educational institution, this time one devoted to boys and young men. 
The Shady Side Academy, now a flourishing preparatory school lo- 
cated in Fox Chapel, a suburb of Pittsburgh, owes much to the early 
interest of the Shadyside Church. At the close of a special prayer 
meeting for schools and colleges held in the spring of 1883, a group 
of church officers gathered in the pastor’s study to take steps toward 
the organization of an academy for boys in the community.?? Dr. 
William R. Crabbe, an elder in the church who had conducted a 


27 Richard S. Holmes, and others, Twenty-five Years of the Shady Side Presby- 
terian Church (Pittsburgh, 1892), 24. 

28 A full account of the foundation of the College may be found in Laberta Dysart, 
Chatham College: the First Ninety Years (Pittsburgh, 1959), 13 ff. 

29 McKinney (ed.), op. cit., 441. 
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similar school in Allegheny, was appointed headmaster. At the 
same spot on Aiken Avenue where the first Shadyside Sunday 
School had been opened, Dr. Crabbe in September of the year 1883 
inaugurated the new academy.*° 

But the Church itself was developing during this period of 
educational foundations. It became evident in the early 1870’s that 
a new Church would have to be built to accommodate the expanding 
congregation. At a congregational meeting on 23 December, 1872,?! 
preliminary steps were taken in the matter and on 2 April, 1874, 
the building committee recommended that the plans of James H. 
Windrim of Philadelphia be adopted.*? Work was begun in May 
of that year and the new structure was dedicated on 12 December, 
1875.3 A much larger structure than its predecessor (which was 
retained as a chapel) it seated between seven and eight hundred 
people and had a tower and spire one hundred forty feet in height. 
A contemporary description refers to its style as “English Decorated 
or pure Gothic” ** which made it highly acceptable to a mid-Vic- 
torian congregation. With its pinkish-cream stone walls, covered 
as time went on, with Virginia creeper,*’ and its sharp spire rising 
among the maples and lindens of the still half-rural lanes, it must 
have had a kind of post card charm. To modern eyes, its Gothic 
is far from pure; at best it was a pleasant, but quite uninspired 
piece of Gothic Revival of the 1870's. 

Due to ill health, Dr. Beatty submitted his resignation as pastor 
in December, 1880. His death from tuberculosis which occurred at 
St. Paul, Minnesota in April, 1882, was an occasion of much sor- 
row to the congregation. On 16 April, a memorial service was held 
at the Church, in the course of which he was most feelingly eulo- 
gized—“We thank God that He gave and spared to us for so many 
years such a pastor.” *6 





30 There is a complete account of the foundation of Shady Side Academy to be 
found in Swetnam, op. cit., 1 ff. 

31 Beatty (?), op. cit., 7-8. 

32 Windrim (1840-1916) was no stranger to Pittsburgh. He had served as resident 
architect on the second Union Station (1863-66). See James D. Van Trump, 
“Pittsburgh Railroad Stations Past and Present.” (1), The Charette, XXXVII, 
No. 12 (December, 1957), 35. 

33 Beatty (?), op. cit., 15. 

34 The Presbyterian Banner, 5 January, 1876, quoted in Beatty (?), op. cit., 13-15. 
This pamphlet also contains wood engravings of the exterior and floor plan 
of the church. 

35 Vermorcken, op. cit., 15. 

36 Historical Sketch and Manual of the Shady Side Presbyterian Church . 

(Pittsburgh, 1882), 38. 
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In December of 1881, Dr. John M. Richmond became minister 
and when he resigned in December of 1888, the membership of the 
church had grown to 437. ‘Measured by apparent results it was 
a most successful pastorate and the church, by reason of wealth, 
geographical position and the influence of pastor and session in the 
Presbytery, had become one of the most widely known in the whole 
Presbyterian Church.” 37 

By the late 1880's, the second church building had become, in 
its turn, too small. Apparently, also, underground seepage of water 
from springs in the hillside to the south had caused serious damage 
to the fabric so that some of the walls and the tower had become 
unsafe.** Accordingly, the structure was closed in 1888 and services 
were held for the next twenty months in the chapel. On 17 May, 
the congregation decided to demolish the old building and rebuild. 
The chairman of the meeting, William B. Negley, was directed to 
form building and finance committees. After several preliminary 
meetings, the congregation met again on 15 November and chose 
from several competitive plans, those of Shepley, Rutan and Coolidge 
of Boston.*? After the site was cleared, work was begun on 27 June, 
1889, and the corner stone was laid on 12 September.*° This time 
the congregation meant to build a structure which would endure. 

After some delays, the new Church was finished*! and dedicated 
Thursday evening, 18 December, 1890, at an impressive ceremony 
which was climaxed by the assembled company saying in unison, 
“And now in the presence of God, of angels and of men, we, the 
congregation of the Shadyside Presbyterian Church . . . . do for- 
mally and without reserve set apart this building as a church of 
Christ: in the name of the Father, and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost. Amen.” * 

So the Mountain had taken its final form, a hill of stone and 
slate which symbolizes the very body and bone of Pittsburgh and 
yet which is something more—a lantern of the spirit. 

The mutations of architectural style have an abiding interest 
for the historian inasmuch as they reflect so closely the social and 
cultural climate of any given period. That the Shadyside congre- 





37 Ibid., 33. 

38 Holmes, and others, op. cit., 33. 

39 Ibid., 38. 

40 Minutes of the Session, May 2, 1881 — April 28, 1892, 102. 

41 The Pittsburgh Gazette, 15 December, 1890, 3. The article contains a description 
of the Church. 

42 Holmes, and others, op. cit., 39. 
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gation should have chosen to build a church in the Romanesque style 

was hardly surprising since this was the chief building fashion of 

the hour in Pittsburgh.‘? The Romanesque and particularly that 
of southern France had been the personal preference of the noted 

American architect, Henry Hobson Richardson (1838-1886), but 

his genius had manipulated it into a nineteenth century mode of 

building which displayed at its best, great vitality and originality. 

The maturity of his manner was manifested in his last great works, 

the Allegheny County Court House and Jail (1884-88), and these 

set preponderantly the Pittsburgh architectural tone for the next 
few years. 

The firm of Shepley, Rutan and Coolidge, consisting of men 
who had been trained in Richardson’s office, was formed to continue 
the work of the office after Richardson’s death in 1886.44 Frank 
Irving Cooper (1867-1933), an early associate of the firm and who 
had served as resident architect at the Court House, performed the 
same function at Shadyside Church.‘ Both in style and in spirit 
the Church is very close to the Court House and might, therefore, 
almost be called a posthumous document or testament of some 
importance in the Richardsonian canon. 

Since the Shadyside Church had a numerous architectural 
progeny, not only in this city, but throughout the country,*® it will 
be instructive to consider briefly its ancestry. The Romanesque 
lantern church first made its appearance in this country with Rich- 
ardson’s Trinity Church, Boston (1876) whose great square central 
dome was inspired by certain domed Spanish churches of the 
twelfth century.47 Richardson next used the motif in his first 
43 James D. Van Trump, “The Romanesque Revival in Pittsburgh,” Journal of the 

Society of Architectural Historians, XVI, No. 3 (October, 1957), 22 ff. 

44 For an extensive discussion of the work of the firm, which still exists, see John 

Forbes, “Shepley, Bulfinch, Richardson and Abbot, Architects; an In- 

troduction,” Journal of the Society of Architectural Historians, XVII, no. 3 

(Fall, 1958), 19-31. The founding partners were George F. Shepley (1860- 

1903), Charles H. Rutan (1851-1914) and Charles A. Coolidge (1858-1936). 

In addition to completing the Pittsburgh Court House and Jail, the firm 

also designed the Masonic Hall on lower Fifth Avenue (1888) and the re 

modeling of the house of Henry Oliver on Ridge Avenue (1893). 

45 For Cooper’s work at the Court House, see the /nland Architect, 16, no. 2 
(September, 1890), 24; and for his connection with Shadyside see The Bul- 
letin (Pittsburgh), XXXIX, no. 25 (27 October, 1894), 4. 

46 For a list of the Pittsburgh churches influenced by Shadyside, see Van Trump, 
op. cit., 29n. The writer has also compiled a list of churches from Philadelphia 
to San Francisco which display the same influence. 

47 For Trinity see Henry R. Hitchcock, The Architecture of H. H. Richardson and 


His Times (New York, 1936), 139-140, and for the Spanish prototypes see 
Carl K. Hersey, The Salamantine Lanterns (Cambridge, 1937), 220. 
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project for Emmanuel Episcopal Church, Pittsburgh (1884) 4%— 
design that was never executed—in which the central dome becomes 
wider and lower than that of Trinity.*? This project seems to have 
had some influence on Richardson’s design for the Baptist Church 
at Newton, Massachusetts (1884), but the full development of the 
lantern theme was reserved for the Shadyside design. 

Montgomery Schuyler, that most perceptive of American 
architectural critics, writing shortly after the building was finished, 
noted that it “owes much of its success to the skill with which the 
central tower, a lower and much simpler crowning feature than that 
of Boston, is developed into the church, to which the other features 
of a short nave and shallow transepts are brought into harmonious 
subordination.” °° Again in 1911, he said further, “Richardson’s 
pupils and successors had the happy thought of making the central 
tower the whole church and all else but outlying appendages .. . 
The building was the pioneer.” *' The new Chapel, also designed 
by Shepley, Rutan and Coolidge, which is connected with the church 
by a Romanesque arcaded covered walk, was completed and occupied 
in July, 1892.52 

Every architectural period has its characteristic form or 
silhouette ; mid-nineteenth century building forms tend to be rather 
high and narrow, but those of the latter part of the century dis- 
play, quite often, a certain breadth and lowness, a trend which 
has continued into our own time. There is at Shadyside, in the huge 
bulk of stone and the heavy planes of slate, an elemental quality 
which is closely allied to the earth and seems to be molded upward 
from it. Like the forms of Richardson’s Court House and Jail, it 
has a kind of plastic quality that reminds one of sculpture. The 
rock-faced surface of the church is heavily incrusted with that 
Romanesque-Byzantine carved ornament so characteristic of the 
Richardsonian manner, but in conjunction with the heavy mass of 
the structure, it has a merely incidental air. The sculptured bands, 





48 James D. Van Trump, “The Church Beyond Fashion,” The Charette, XXXVIII, 
No. 4 (April, 1958), 29. 

49 It - resembles most strongly the lantern of a French 12th century church— 
that of Montmoreau (Charente). See Julius Baum, Romanesque Architecture 
in France (London, 1928), 20. Here it is interesting to observe how the 
French lantern is metamorphosed into the Shadyside dome. 

50 “The Romanesque Revival in America,” The Architectural Record, I, No. 2 
(October-December, 1891), 158-159. 

51 “The Building ¢ Pittsburgh,” The Architectural Record, XXX, No. 3 (Septem- 
ber, 1911), 
52 Holmes, and oo op. cit., 40. 
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the capitals, the corbels, enliven the building’s outer envelope like 
groves of trees mantling the slopes of a mountain. Under the light 
of sun or moon, under rain or mist, this surface may vary, but 
underneath, the Mountain, unchanging, implies eternity. 

We can speak only briefly on the later history of the church. 
The ministry of Dr. Richard S. Holmes extended from June, 1890, 
to February, 1904, and that of J. Kinsey Smith from February, 1905, 
to June, 1910, but it was during the pastorate of Hugh Thompson 
Kerr from 1913 to 1945 that the Shadyside Church attained a new 
position of importance both locally and nationally. 

Dr. Kerr (1871-1950) was a man of outstanding ability who 
was for many years so strongly identified with the Shadyside Church 
that one scarcely thought of the one without thinking of the other. 
Born in Canada, he studied at the University of Toronto and the 
Western Theological Seminary in Pittsburgh. Ordained to the min- 
istry in 1899, he occupied pulpits in this city, Hutchinson, 
Kansas, and Chicago until he was called to Shadyside in 1913. In 
addition to his other clerical duties, he was much interested in 
education (in the best Shadyside tradition); he taught Sunday 
School for seventeen years and founded in connection with the church 
two discussion groups, the Pitkin and the Teknon clubs for the stu- 
dents of the University of Pittsburgh and the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, respectively, both of which still function. He held po- 
sitions on the boards of various organizations such as the Board of 
Christian Education of the Presbyterian Church, the Western Theo- 
logical Seminary®? and Pittsburgh’s Presbyterian Hospital; in 1930 
he was elected Moderator of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States. An eloquent preacher, he was a pioneer in radio broadcast- 
ing and he wrote several books. This man of many achievements 
resigned in 1945, but he remained Pastor Emeritus until his death 
in 1950.54 

During the period some changes were made in the fabric of the 
Church. In 1920 much new memorial stained glass was put in the 
windows®’ and in 1937-38, the interior of the building was completely 





53 Merged in 1959 with the Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological Seminary to form the 
Pittsburgh Theological Seminary. 

54 Frank C. Harper, Pittsburgh of Today: Its Resources and Its People (New York, 
1931-32), V, 373. See also obituary notice in The Pittsburgh Press, 28 June, 
1950. 

55 Listed in The Passing Years and Memorials of the Shadyside Presbyterian Church 

. . . (Pittsburgh, 1938). 
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remodeled*® under the direction of the firm of Wilson Eyre and 
McIlvaine of Philadelphia‘? This is a pleasing late-eclectic 
exercise in the Romanesque; extremely suave and elegant, this new 
interior, with its splendid apse mosaic of Christ standing against a 
gold background,** might be considered an entirely necessary miti- 
gation, a palliation of the exterior architectural rigors. At this time 
some new offices were added and in 1952-53, the Chapel and Sunday 
School were remodeled and a new parish hall constructed in a 
modernized Romanesque style by the Pittsburgh firm of Hoffman 
and Crumpton.°? This new construction was made necessary by 
the expanding religious and social programs of the Church® as well 
as the size of the congregation, which was estimated in 1952 to have 
increased by some sixty per cent in the prior fifteen years.6' The 
subsidiary buildings of the church have thus multiplied, but the great 
domed structure still remains the dominant element in the group. 
One of the most remarkable physical aspects of the present day 
church is the little enclave of suburban greenness which still sur- 
rounds it and which constitutes a kind of memorial of a vanished 
time. So, too, the Church itself, despite the size of its congregation 
whose individual members come from many parts of the city and 
suburbs, has still managed to retain to some degree its old character 
as a “family” or “neighborhood” church. Parts of the Shadyside 
district have changed: most of the great late-Victorian and Ed- 
wardian houses which lined Fifth and Morewood Avenues have dis- 
appeared and they have been replaced by apartment buildings with 
the consequent rise of a largely transient population.®? As this trend 
continues, it will pose new problems for Shadyside, but at present 





56 Minutes of the Board of Trustees, No. 4, 1916-1942, 191-195. The plans prepared 
by the Philadelphia firm for the remodeling of the interior are now in the 
archives of the Church, but the original Shepley, Rutan and Coolidge working 
drawings have apparently disappeared from the Shadyside files. 

57 The alterations are a credit to Wilson Eyre (1858-1944), who was one of the 
more original architects of his time, and to John G. Mcllvaine (1880-1939), 
who was a specialist in the field of design. 

58 Done apparently in emulation of the central apse mosaic (Italo-Byzantine, 12th 
century) of Torcello Cathedral, near Venice. See Charles R. Morey, Medieval 
Art (New York, 1942), 142. 

59 Kenneth R. Crumpton (d. 1956) and Roy L. Hoffman. The firm is now known 
as Hoffman, Loeffler and Wolfe. 

60 The irrepressible educational zeal of the Shadyside Church has again found ex- 
pression in a nursery school opened in 1954. Shadyside might be said to have 
educated all the ages of man. 

61 This Is Your Church. A Report to the Congregation of Shadyside Presbyterian 
Church . . . (Pittsburgh, 1952), 7. 

62 Harlan P. Douglass, The Metropolitan Pittsburgh Church Study (Pittsburgh, 

1948), 220. 
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the area contiguous to the building is an almost miraculous reflec- 
tion of the old residential quarter. This green and shaded calm 
makes an appropriate setting for the Church, which wisely the con- 
gregation has not attempted to clean or “pretty up.” The little 
Mountain with all the marks of time on it, is left to bear witness 
for those elder virtues which Americans of today seem in danger of 
forgetting. 

The part that Shadyside Church plays in the present day com- 
munity would be, however, a story in itself; we have attempted 
only to present its past history as reflected in its buildings. The 
church has not only survived all changes of time and environment, 
but it has emerged larger and stronger than ever. As it approaches 
its centennial, the congregation under the leadership of its present 
pastor, Dr. Howard C. Scharfe, may well look backward with pride 
on its past achievements and forward to a role of renewed usefulness. 

Today the pedestrian in a changing Shadyside, in a mutable 
city, may see, now here, now there, the square grey dome rising 
solidly in the distance and in the sight there is something comforting, 
something reassuring. In our own time of trepidation and unease, 
the little Mountain may be not only a landmark, but a lantern and 
a beacon to the city. 











HOMEWOOD, A GLIMPSE OF RAILROAD 
OPERATION 


WILLIAM A. JAMES 


F you want to see power, speed and action, look for a station near 
| a junction point or an interlocking plant on a four-track railroad. 

Such a station is Homewood on the Pennsylvania Railroad 
in Pittsburgh. It is a typical suburban stop, not unlike those on 
the Illinois Central Electric on Chicago’s South Side or the Penn- 
sylvania itself along Philadelphia’s Main Line. Passengers on through 
trains almost do not see it as they roar by. But to the commuter 
to and from Pittsburgh’s Golden Triangle, it is a means of saving 
a good amount of travel time. In fact one train in the evening with 
homeward bound workers makes its first stop at Homewood. To 
the right of the station are some apartment buildings which are 
also like those seen in the outskirts of Chicago, Philadelphia and 
other cities. They represent the maximum in residential conven- 
ience, especially when the transportation factor is added. A play- 
ground for the youth of the district faces on the north. If one is 
interested in sports, one can spend time with profit watching trains 
and a good baseball game. A row of tall maples lines the west- 
bound platform just east of the playground. They stand quite 
majestically against a moonlit sky, sometimes weaving in the wind, 
more often still. At the west end of the platform the Lang Avenue 
pedestrian bridge crosses over the tracks and some of the best views 
of the trains can be had from this vantage point. 

About a quarter mile west is “CM” tower, junction of the main 
line and the Brilliant branch. The Brilliant is a part of the Penn- 
sylvania belt line around Pittsburgh which keeps the majority of 
the freight trains out of the passenger terminal area. This branch 
runs north down a rather steep grade to join both lines of the 





Mr. James, B.S. and M.A. graduate of the University of Pittsburgh, 
did undergraduate work in the School of Business Administration and 
graduate work in the History Department. His Master’s thesis was on 
mass transit in Allegheny County. Interested in transportation, he has 
served in the Transportation Department of the University of Pittsburgh, 
the Economics Department of Ohio State University, in offices of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and is now on the staff of the Penn-Jersey Trans- 
portation Study.—Ed. 
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Conemaugh division in the Allegheny River valley. The Conemaugh 
division follows the Allegheny northeast for about 30 miles where 
one line swings east up the Kiskiminetas and Conemaugh Rivers 
to rejoin the main line at Conpitt Junction, and the other continues 
on up the Allegheny to Oil City and on to Buffalo, New York. 
It is the former of these two lines of the Conemaugh division that 
is the low grade freight line from the east to Cleveland, Detroit and 
Chicago. We shall see later the relation of this to the overall freight 
picture. 

Running in front of the station are five tracks, numbered from 
south to north, 1, 2, 0, 3, 4.!_ The first two are the eastbound tracke 
and the last two westbound tracks. The 0 track connects Wilk- 
insburg yard, a half mile east, with East Liberty about a mile west. 
A short distance east of Homewood is the water tower where most 
of the freight crews stop to add to their supply. The water tower 
also marks the top of the grade in both directions on the main line. 
At East Liberty trains destined to the Conemaugh division by way 
of the Brilliant branch turn off Number 1 track to the right, 
climb a grade, and then cross over the main line on a long truss 
bridge. A wye connects the other Brilliant tracks with Number 4 
track. Immediately underneath the Brilliant overpass the lead track 
to East Liberty freight station cuts sharply away from Number 1 track. 

So much for the physical layout. If you have any loose ends in 
your mind from the above description, a look at the chart on page 38 
will probably clear them up. It isn’t hard to imagine then the great 
number of moves that are made or can be made if necessity were 
to demand. 

Probably the most fascinating time for the train watcher at 
Homewood would be when the so-called “Parade of the Blue Rib- 
bons” starts. Pittsburgh is the dividing point of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. Lines from the east split into two long arms extending 
southwest to Cincinnati, Louisville and St. Louis and northwest to 
Cleveland, Detroit, and Chicago. Unfortunately, Pittsburgh is about 
the center of the runs between the east and the above points so that 
the majority of the trains pass through at night. Starting about 
10:30 p.m. on the eastbound side there are 18 “name” trains until 
2:15 A.M., or one every 13 minutes on the average. At times they 
run closer than that, narrowing down to a bare few minutes apart. 
Especially is this so today with all the extra trains and extra sec- 





1 Actually this track in the center is not called O track, but merely referred to as 
lying between 2 and 3. For the sake of narrative we will call it the O track. 
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tions of regular trains. Then there are 14 through “varnish” trains 
west during the same period. Throw in a few locals and you have 
a regularly scheduled passenger train going by every 6% minutes. 

Now let’s imagine ourselves standing on the Lang Avenue bridge. 
The time is about 12:30 in the morning. To the west one of the 
dwarf signals outlines the crossover from 0 to 3 track in the dark- 
ness. The green switch lamps wink at us from the ladder track 
in the Wilkinsburg yard. Some of the “Blue Ribbons” have gone 
but there will still be plenty to see. Number 48, eastbound “General,” 
has just pounded by us. As we watch its marker lights fade into 
the night on the curve at Wilkinsburg, we see another headlight 
swinging in a wide arc around the north side of the yard. It seems 
to pick its way as it silhouettes the cars standing in the yard. The 
engineer has cut the steam decidedly since the train has mastered 
the long hill from East Pittsburgh. The locomotive is rolling along 
a bit more freely. Then the brakes are applied just a fraction to 
steady the heavy line of cars approaching the high speed crossover 
between 4 and 3 tracks. Sparks fly from the protesting drivers as 
the engine crashes by. The signal mounted on the bridge reads 
medium-clear (horizontal above and vertical below). Our rule 
book says this means proceed at medium speed through interlocking 
limits. Our train is all Pullman. The illuminated car numbers in 
the end windows tell what the train is. It is No. 49, the west- 
bound “General,” with eleven cars. This is a rather heavy train for 
one K-4s? locomotive to handle over the Pittsburgh division. The 
“General” is the second ranking train between New York and Chi- 
cago. It needs only a streamlined round end observation car with 
an illuminated sign to make it a beautiful train. The rumbling Pull- 
mans clatter over the switch frogs and lurch from 4 to 3 track and 
are gone. Now to the west our attention is caught by what appears 
to be a race. We hear two trains coming. The one on 2 track 
is running ahead of that on 1 track. Now the man on 1 track 
is catching up. A quick check of our time-table shows it must be 
No. 7298, the “bummer” on 1. It should be No. 58 on 2. No. 





2 Steam locomotives are classified, first by “Whyte’s Classification,” according to 
the number of wheels, and second, based on this, by the individual railroads 
by a letter designation for each type, with numbers to denote changes in 
design and other modifications. Thus a K-4s locomotive was a 4-6-2 type, 
with four pilot wheels, six drivers and a two wheel trailing truck. The 
number four indicates that it was the fourth major design of a 4-6-2 type, 
and the “s” means that it was superheated. - B-6sb- locomotive was a 
switching locomotive of the 0-6-0 type, and the “b” here denoted the second 
modification of the Bs design. The I-Isa, as indicated in the article, was a 
2-10-0 type and the J-1 a 2-10-4 type. 
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7298 is the last local from the city on the Pittsburgh Division, hence 
the name “bummer.” Their headlights outline the steelwork of the 
Brilliant overpass. The tracks weave slightly to the right under 
the overpass. Their two exhausts are a jumbled noise, the local’s 
short and snappy with its light train, and that of the through train 
deep and working hard. No. 58’s staccato blasts into the sky are 
speeding up as the winding grade from Pittsburgh evens out. The 
local slows down to stop here at Homewood as both trains rattle 
over the interlocking switches. The local stops and No. 58 sails 
on by with its K-4s No. 949 shooting sparks into the air like a 
real horse with froth on its bit when it is pulling hard and fast. 
No. 58 is the “Liberty Limited,” feature Pennsylvania train between 
Chicago and Washington. Unlike No. 48, it does have a round end 
observation car. The illuminated sign in the shape of a keystone, 
of course, is of a blue Liberty Bell on a red background with the 
name “Liberty Limited” in white superimposed on the bell. This 
is the first section and carries no coaches or baggage car. Its nine 
cars are all Pullman. It does not handle passengers for inter- 
mediate points between Chicago and Baltimore. No. 56 is the 
second section which is scheduled to follow in eleven minutes. It 
carries coaches and Pullmans and is 15 minutes slower than No. 58. 
A few people get on and off No. 7298. With some short chugs 
Engine No. 8378 has his train going with the next stop at Wilkins- 
burg. It might be interesting to note in passing that both the lowest 
and highest numbered K-4s locomotives (Nos. 8 and 8378) are both 
assigned to the Pittsburgh Division. After No. 58 and No. 56 go 
by, there is a lull for about a half hour on the eastbound, but fifteen 
minutes later comes the westbound No. 69, the New York-Detroit 
section of the “Red Arrow.” This train usually is doubleheaded. 
Tonight Engines 3867 and 5417 are doing the honors, and the 
movement is the same as was No. 49 from 4 to 3 track. Four 
coaches and a combine run the consist up to fourteen cars. Coach 
traffic is heavy on the “Red Arrow” since it is the only New York- 
Detroit through train on the Pennsylvania. There is also No. 81, 
the Washington-Detroit section of the “Red Arrow” that operates 
fifteen minutes behind No. 69. 

An explanation of the normal track setup might be in order at 
this point. From “DV”? about three miles west of Homewood 





3 “DV” tower is underneath Millvale Avenue bridge and “R” tower is just west 
of the George Westinghouse Bridge at East Pittsburgh. 
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into the station at Pittsburgh westbound trains use No. 2 track and 
eastbound No. 1 track. At “DV” No. 3 and No. 4 continue a short 
distance beside No. 1 and No. 2 and then they lead into the Pitts- 
burgh Coach Yards. Similarly at ‘“R” six miles east the line again 
becomes only two track, this time it being No. 3 and No. 4 which 
skirt around to the north of the mammoth Pitcairn yards. So be- 
tween “DV” and “R” there is a four track railroad for a distance 
of nine miles. It might also be mentioned that No. 1 and No. 2 
east of “R” lead into Pitcairn yard. The employees’ time-table 
shows No. 1 and No. 4 to be the passenger tracks and No. 2 and 
No. 3 the freight tracks. It is interesting, too, that the railroad is 
of four tracks on the severest parts of both grades east and west to 
Homewood. Normally trains operate on the assigned tracks but in 
case one must pass around another, passenger trains are often seen 
on No. 2 and No. 3. Our westbound trains are crossing from 4 to 
3 track to pass the local freight crew which is working some of the 
warehouses and plants whose sidings lead from No. 4 between 
“CM” and “DV.” No. 58 and No. 56 were on No. 2 track to get 
around the “bummer.” Sometimes eastbound local trains that do 
not stop between Pittsburgh and Homewood cross over from 2 to 
1 track here, since at suburban stations east of Homewood, platforms 
are reached from No. 1 and No. 4 tracks. Other uses of the tracks 
will appear as we go on. 

Let’s get back to our post on the Lang Avenue Bridge. Just 
before No. 69 came west, we were watching a switching crew take 
water at the water tower. We heard the clang of the tank lid as 
the fireman dropped it when the tender had enough. We saw the 
speck of light that was his lantern bob as he climbed back over the 
coal. Then No. 69 went by. We were so absorbed by its passing 
that we failed to notice the B-6sb,4 No. 113 with its cut of cars 
snaking under us on the 0 track, and finally stopping just west of 
the bridge. The switches change with a hiss of air and a decided 
clack. Down by “CM” a steady chugging reaches our ears. It 
sounds like a freight coming off the Brilliant. We watch his head- 
light as he rolls off the east leg of the wye onto No. 4 track. Then 
he snakes from 4+ to 3 track, and 3 to O track. The bright glow 
illuminates the switching crew standing on the 0 track, and it seems 
a head-on collision is unavoidable. Just as the freight seems to near 
the point of impact he weaves over from the 0 to 2 track and, pick- 





4 See explanation under footnote 2. 
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ing up speed, rolls underneath us, his next stop being Pitcairn. 
He will have a half hour to make “R” before No. 28, the “Broad- 
way,” is due. No. 113, the B-6sb, then starts to move again, this 
time crossing all the way over to No. 1 track. In a minute or so 
he is rocking back east on No. 1. His exhaust, so typical of Penn- 
sylvania switchers, is a hollow chuffing. The flagman tosses off a 
fusee which burns bright red for a brief period up by the Equitable 
Meter plant. He is probably going out to work the Union Switch 
and Signal Company, world’s largest manufacturer of railway sig- 
nalling devices, located a few miles east at Swissvale, Pennsylvania. 

Now a freight crew, the ED-45° with Engine No. 3724, coasts 
down on us on No. 3 track. He stops at the signal which is 
mounted on our bridge. No. 3724 is an I-1sa,° one of the Pennsy’s 
524 Decapods. It is an ugly engine, but until the advent of the 
new J-1° was the road’s most powerful freight hauler. Also No. 
3724 is one of the few built at Juniata Works of the 2-10-0’s. Four 
hundred seventy-five of the I-ls class were built by Baldwin in 
1922 and 1923. Now the signal indication changes to slow-approach 
(horizontal above and diagonal from left up to the right below). 
This means proceed at slow speed through interlocking limits. With 
a few low throaty puffs the ED-45 is moving again. In its consist 
is coal for the Great Lakes, cars to go to the B.&O. at Millvale, 
cars for upriver points on the Conemaugh Division which will con- 
nect to the WP-20 at Sharpsburg. He will set off and pick up a 
lot more before he reaches Conway in the morning. The cabin 
goes bouncing by with the conductor already fast at work at his 
desk. Just before “CM” the marker lights swerve over to No. 4 
track and around the wye on to the Brilliant. 

Maybe you are curious to know what the freight setup at Pitts- 
burgh is on the Pennsylvania. You remember we said the low 
grade freight line branched off the main line at Conpitt Junction 
60 miles east and followed the Conemaugh, Kiskiminetas and Alle- 
gheny Rivers. Through freight to and from the east and Chicago, 
Detroit, and Cleveland follow this line. The advantage is that east- 
bound one engine can handle a train as far as Conemaugh just be- 
yond Johnstown. On the main line helpers are required to climb 
the Brilliant branch from the Allegheny River to “CM” and also 





5 Regularly scheduled or Arranged Service Freight Trains have symbols such as 
EO-45, etc., whereas passenger trains are numbered, such as No. 56. Freight 
Trains not so symboled are extra. 

6 See explanation under footnote 2. 
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from Pitcairn to Derry. The main line follows the Turtle Creek 
Valley east of Pittsburgh, crossing several foothills to Loyalhanna 
Creek at Latrobe, then uphill again to Derry. It is these foothills 
that make several short but nasty grades on the Pittsburgh Division. 
Freight destined for the southwest through the St. Louis, Louis- 
ville and Cincinnati gateways continues from the east over the main 
line through Pitcairn. Here it deviates from the passenger tracks 
by crossing over the Port Perry cutoff at East Pittsburgh to join 
the Monongahela Division. This it follows to Monon tower (South 
end of P.R.R. bridge across the Monongahela in Downtown Pitts- 
burgh) where it again joins the main line of the Panhandle Division 
to Columbus. Through trains to and from the southwest are recrewed, 
and some are classified, at Pitcairn, while those moving over the 
low grade are handled at Conway, 22 miles west of Pittsburgh on 
the Eastern Division. The only freight passing through Homewood 
is either of a local nature connecting the various yards in the Pitts- 
burgh Terminal District or else to and from Pitcairn to Cleve- 
land, Detroit and Chicago. Several trains a day leave Pitcairn 
for St. Louis by way of the main line and the Brilliant cutoff. 
“Why do this,” you ask, “when it is much shorter to go over the 
Port Perry Branch and up the Monongahela Division as all the 
through trains do?” Well, these few trains pick up cars on the 
North Side for St. Louis and then cross back over to the Panhandle 
Division on the O. C.’ Bridge. Similarly some trains for Chicago 
follow the Mon River line to pick up on the South Side, crossing 
the O. C. Bridge in the other direction to get where they belong 
on the Eastern Division. Then, too, there are some crews that 
make a circle from Pitcairn and back again, going one way by the 
South Side and returning via the North Side or vice versa. So 
you can see how easily freight moves through Pittsburgh. It can 
never be seen if you are in the Pennsylvania Station downtown. 
You might see, however, a small bit of it on the shifter to and 
from the Duquesne freight station. This station has now largely 
been replaced by the new Eleventh Street Station lying for several 
blocks beside the Allegheny River. But except for switchers with 
small cuts of cars, Homewood is the first place in this city on 
the main line where you will see any great amount of freight 
movement. 


7 Ohio Connecting Railway Bridge crossing the Ohio River from Jacks Run to 
Esplen, passing over Brunot Island. 
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Now we have the final act of our little show. The fabled 
“Broadway Limited” just went east. Its engine was No. 5447. 
With the exception of the mail car at the head end, it is a smooth 
flowing succession of Tuscan red lightweight Pullmans. It is the 
last word in luxury, being an all-room train. It is heavier today, 
too, than before the war, regularly operating with eleven cars whereas 
formerly it carried no more than eight. It probably ranks as one 
of the most beautiful trains in America today. Designed by Ray- 
mond Loewy it features a modernistic dining car and a club car 
comparable with that of the finest night spot in New York. Sleeping 
facilities include roomettes, double bedrooms, master bedrooms and 
others. But enough for the “Broadway.” There is too much going 
on over at the westbound to linger with the leader of the Pennsyl- 
vania Fleet any longer. The operator at “R” is keeping the trains 
separated coming up the grade from East Pittsburgh by running 
them on both No. 3 and No. 4 track. Here at Homewood they are 
funnelling back over onto 3 track just as they have been doing all 
evening. The trains coming up the hill on No. 3 track get a clear 
“board” at both the signal on Lang Avenue Bridge and also the 
distant signal down by “CM.” They come rolling down on us, slack- 
ing only a bit to get over the interlocking switches. The ones on 
No. 4 come at us at about the same speed with a definite brake 
application to ease them from 4 to 3 track. It seems as soon as the 
distant signal clears there is another mighty steam engine and long 
line of shiny cars moving down on it. Such trains as No. 41 “Cin- 
cinnati Limited,” No. 59 and No. 57 “Liberty Limiteds,” and 
finally No. 77 the “Trail Blazer” with its 14 coaches and two diners. 
The “Trail Blazer” is, of course, doubleheaded with No. 359 the 
lead K-4s. The second engine has his headlight off so we can’t 
catch the number. In among the regular trains was a deadhead 
train of tourist Pullmans and troop kitchen cars, probably bound 
back to the midwest to take another load to an embarkation point. 

The railroad, today, we all know, is a busy place, and when it’s 
busy it’s fascinating even to those who are not devout “railfans.” 
When the story is released on the role the steel highway has had in 
subduing Germany, Japan and Italy, it will go down in history as 
a great job. The average person is more interested in passenger 
trains because they seem somehow more close to him. He can 
picture himself riding in those gliding luxury coaches or sleeping 
in modern compact roomettes. For his convenience, below is a list 
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of all the major through trains and the approximate time by Home- 
wood. But freight, too, can become absorbing, especially when 
freight handling is becoming more and more a science each day. 
One car is only a car, but match it with fifty others going in the 
same general direction, and you have a train. Today freight is 
moving much faster than only a few years ago. The biggest draw- 
back is that it has to lie around the yards awaiting enough cars to 
make a train. Steps are being taken today to classify a train once 
and run it as far as possible without reclassifying it. Trains are 
now being relayed intact through Pitcairn, Conway, Altoona and 
other points on the Pennsylvania. By this we mean only the engine, 
cabin and crew are changed. Of course, shop cars are cut out but 
the attempt is made to leave the train in one piece for as long a 
distance as possible. 

Well, enough of that. Classification of freight is another whole 
story in itself. We've made our little visit to Homewood and seen 
what goes on during the busiest part of the day which unfortunately 
is rather late at night. There are other places in the country with 
a greater frequency of movement, a greater complication in inter- 
locking arrangements, some even at other points on the Pennsyl- 
vania. But the towerman at “CM” manages to keep busy and those 
who like railroads will surely see the drama, power and action of 
many moving trains. 


List of Trains passing Homewood between 10:30 p.m. 
and 2:30 a.m. approximately 
Schedule in effect during the Spring of 1946 


Westbound 

No. Name Time 
47 Penna. Ltd. (N.Y.-Pgh. Section) 10:57 P.M.+ 
5 Penna. Ltd. (N.Y.-Chicago Section) 11:02 P.M. 

7307. Derry Local 11:10 P.M.*+ 
83 Steel King 11:07 P.M.+ 
71 Admiral 12:12 A.M. 
49 General 12:34 A.M. 
69 Red Arrow (N.Y.-Detroit Section) 12:44 A.M. 
81 Red Arrow (Washington-Detroit Sect.) 12:59 A.M. 
41 Cincinnati Ltd. 1:07 A.M. 
59 Liberty Ltd. (All Pullman Section) 1:17 A.M. 
57. Liberty Ltd. (Coach Section) 1:25 A.M. 








8 Classification of freight is the assembling in a yard of cars that are going in the 
same direction into a single train. It can be done by flat switching where 
the engine must handle each car, or by gravity where the cars are pushed 
over an elevation or hump and roll down into the track where the train is 
being made up. Their speed can be controlled manually by brakemen or 
riders, or automatically by retarders. 
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77 Trail Blazer 1:34 A.M. 
29 Broadway Limited 2:00 A.M. 
31 Spirit of St. Louis (N.Y.-St. Louis Sect.) 2:05 A.M. 
65 Jeffersonian 2:13 A.M. 
21 Spirit of St. Louis (Wash.-Indpls. Sect.) 2:25 A.M. 

Eastbound 

No. Name Time 
50 Statesman 10:48 P.M.+ 
66 American 10:58 P.M. 

7314. Derry Local 11:06 P.M.*+ 
60 Pittsburgher 11:14 P.M.7 
38 Clevelander 11:30 P.M.+ 
36 Phila. Night Express 11:39 P.M.7 
70 Admiral 11:47 P.M. 
68 Red Arrow (Detroit-N.Y. Section) 12:01 A.M. 
40 Cincinnati Ltd. 12:15 A.M. 
80 Red Arrow (Detroit-Washington Sect.) 12:20 A.M. 
48 General 12:28 A.M. 
58 Liberty Ltd. (All Pullman Sect.) 12:30 A.M. 

7298 Greensburg Local 12:40 A.M.*} 
56 Liberty Ltd. (Coach Section) 12:41 A.M. 
28 Broadway Limited 1:19 A.M. 
30 Spirit of St. Louis (St. Louis-N.Y. Sect.) 1:41 A.M. 
76 Trail Blazer 1:49 A.M. 
20 Spirit of St. Louis (Indpls.-Wash. Sect.) 2:00 A.M. 
64 Jeffersonian 2:11 A.M. 


+—Stops at East Liberty 

*—Time shown is that of station stop at Homewood. Time for all others 
is approximate, based on passing time at “CM” tower. 

t—No. 10 from Akron usually runs as Advance No. 38. 


ADDENDA 

This story was originally written fifteen years ago. It has 
literally become history in that short space of time. 

It shows a bit of the magnificent job the railroads did during 
and after World War II. 

Many changes have taken place in the railroad industry in 
fifteen years, even at Homewood. This is a story of steam powered 
trains. Today Diesel-electric locomotives have taken their place. 
The transition started in earnest after the war. One passenger 
locomotive was delivered in 1945 and initially tested on the “Red 
Arrow” to Detroit. By mid-1948 all important east-west passenger 
trains were Diesel powered. Pittsburgh commuter trains were 
Dieselized late in 1951. Gradually steam locomotives were rele- 
gated to branch lines, with the last steam passenger train leaving 
Camden, New Jersey, in November, 1957. The first road freight 
Diesel was received in the summer of 1947. As more and more of 
the new type of locomotive were received, steam was assigned to 
certain areas, its use being seasonal, dependent on traffic conditions. 
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It was last used to any degree in 1956 with the last run being made 
out of Renovo, Pennsylvania, in December, 1957. Aside from a few 
held for display, there are no more steam locomotives on the P.R.R. 

The physical layout at Homewood has changed also. In the 
fall and winter of 1956-1957 various parts of the then existing 
tracks were removed, so that there are now only three main tracks 
from “DV” tower to “R” tower. Former No. 1 track was taken up 
through East Liberty and No. 4 track was eliminated from “CM” 
to “R.” Present No. 2 track is reverse signalled, that is, the signals 
are visible from either direction and with proper authority trains 
can be operated westbound on this track which is designated as the 
eastbound freight track. The westbound platform at Homewood 
was built out to former No. 3 track, since No. 4 track is no longer 
there. At this same time the overpass to the Brilliant branch with 
its long truss bridge was taken down, although the right of way 
curving away just beyond East Liberty and the bridge piers can 
still be seen. 

Schedules are much different. There are now only ten trains 
(six eastward and four westward) between 10:00 p.m. and 2:00 a.m. 
They are: 


Schedule in Effect October 30, 1960 


Eastbound 

No. Name Time 

22 Manhattan Ltd., The Clevelander 10:14 P.M.+ 
60 The Pittsburgher, Phila. Night Express 10:54 P.M.+ 
4 The Penn Texas 11:53 P.M. 
48 The General 12:26 A.M. 
30 Spirit of St. Louis, Cincinnati Ltd. 1:13 A.M. 
28 Broadway Limited 1:44 A.M. 
Westbound 

No. Name Time 

23 Manhattan Ltd. 10:30 P.M.+ 
31 Spirit of St. Louis, Cincinnati Ltd. 12:28 A.M. 
49 The General 1:12 A.M. 
29 Broadway Limited 1:45 A.M. 


+—Stops at East Liberty. Time shown for all others is approximate, based 
on passing time at “CM” tower. 


Number 7298, the “Bummer” in the article, ran until April 
1946. Then it was set back to 11:30 p.m. This continued until 
April 1948. Number 7307 came into Pittsburgh from Derry at 
11:25 p.m. until September 1946. By January 1949 the last com- 
muter train each day went east at 6:30 p.m., and the last westbound 
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train arrived in Pittsburgh at 7:00 p.m. Today commuter trains 
are operated principally for people going to and from work in “rush 
hours.” The P.R.R. applied for permission to eliminate all com- 
muter service in the Pittsburgh area due to the losses it incurs. 
However, the Pennsylvania Public Utility Commission denied this 
request in February. Perhaps the report of the Allegheny County 
Port Authority regarding mass transit problems in the city and the 
suburbs, which is due to be presented to the County Commissioners 
in October of this year, will provide some solution to Pittsburgh’s 
commuter problem. 

Today freight trains, instead of avoiding Pennsylvania station 
in Pittsburgh by using belt lines around the city, run through the 
station. This applies to ten fast freight trains such as TT-1 and 
TT-2, which carry loaded highway trailers from New York to 
Chicago at almost passenger speeds, and ED-4 which supplies east 
coast auto assembly plants with parts from Detroit. CSB-8 and 
BC-7 connect Conway with Buttonwood yard, near Wilkes-Barre 
and haul freight to and from New England via that gateway. Run- 
ning time is shorter via the main line and the grades are not as 
important a factor with Diesel-electric locomotives hauling the trains, 
as they were in the steam days. Another factor making this fast 
freight operation possible was the reconstruction of the Ft. Wayne 
Bridge Approach in 1955. The new viaduct leading to the bridge 
over the Allegheny River lessened the curvature and the grade of 
the old approach which was slightly to the west. 

There have been many changes in the freight yards in the 
Pittsburgh area. Sharpsburg yard, which had been closed before 
the war, was reopened and in operation when this story was origi- 
nally written, is now completely gone and the main line relocated 
to eliminate five dangerous grade crossings. This project was com- 
pleted in 1953. 

The big change is Conway yard, 22 miles west of Pittsburgh, 
which has been entirely rebuilt over the last half dozen years at a 
cost of almost $34 million. It is one of the most modern railroad 
yards in the country, incorporating many of the latest refinements. 
It has speeded up both east and westbound freight movements by 
classifying cars faster. Cars can be blocked or grouped together 
for delivery to the connecting lines at Chicago on the west. As 
stated in the story the object is to eliminate as much handling as 
possible. Cars for eastern points can also be classified into blocks 
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and relayed direct to eastern seaboard terminals. This relieves the 
pressure on Enola yard (across the Susquehanna from Harrisburg), 
permitting it to do a faster job on traffic originating east of Pitts- 
burgh. In fact cars from Pittsburgh’s South Side and points up 
the Monongahela River destined to east coast points are moved west 
into Conway, where they can be put into solid trains, thus elimi- 
nating the necessity of classifying at both Pitcairn and Enola. 
Work on Conway was started in 1953, with the eastbound yard 
being completed in September 1955, and the westbound yard opened 
for operation in the summer of 1957. 

Some freight trains to and from Columbus, Cincinnati and St. 
Louis turn off the former Panhandle Division Main Line at Mingo 
Junction, Ohio, and come up the River Branch through Martins 
Ferry and Wellsville, Ohio, to Conway. The connection at Mingo 
Junction was started in 1952 and the project included installation 
of cab signals and automatic block signals from there to Yellow 
Creek, Ohio, where the Bayard cutoff joins the River Branch. 
Other through perishable trains still come over the former Pan- 
handle Division and through Pitcairn as before, except that they 
use the passenger line through Crafton, Ingram and Corliss. 

Many of the changes on the P.R.R. around Pittsburgh were tied 
closely to the rebuilding program of the city itself. Pennsylvania 
Station is being modernized at a cost of $27 million. The 
giant balloon trainshed came down in 1947. Reconstruction of the 
yards, tracks and service facilities was started in 1948. Pitt inter- 
locking tower, which houses the largest single interlocking machine 
ever installed, was finished in 1952. The new trainshed with its 
butterfly shelters, and the underground passageways and escalators 
to the through tracks, is largely completed. The Ticket Sales and 
Reservation Center was opened in 1953 and provided the model 
for later installations at 30th Street Station, Philadelphia, and at 
New York. Final completion of this project awaits improvement 
in the earnings of the railroad, which suffered a loss of almost $8 
million in 1960. However, the consolidated report of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad System, released March 1, showed a net income of 
$1,143,800. These figures include reports of various subsidiaries 
that are owned 100%. The economic recession that has plagued 
the nation in 1960 has continued into 1961. This factor, combined 
with labor trouble in the New York area and severe winter weather, 
caused the P.R.R. to report a loss of almost $4,000,000 for Janu- 
ary, 1961. 
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The Duquesne Freight Station was torn down along with the 
Duquesne Way branch to make way for Point Park and the 
beautification of the downtown shore of the Allegheny River. 
Pitt-Penn Terminal Warehouse, opened in 1951 and stretching be- 
tween 12th and 16th Streets along Liberty Avenue, was built as a 
replacement. On the South Side, reconstruction of 30th Street Yard 
and “OB” tower supplied land for the facilities of the Monongahela 
Connecting Railroad and the Jones and Laughlin Steel Corporation. 

In November 1949 the Monongahela Division was merged with 
the Pittsburgh Division. Six years later, the operating organization 
of the P.R.R. was completely changed. At that time the Pittsburgh 
and Conemaugh Divisions were consolidated with parts of the Pan- 
handle and Eastern Divisions and with the Middle Division east of 
Altoona, Pennsylvania, to form the Pittsburgh Region which in- 
cludes trackage extending from Mingo Junction, Ohio, and Rochester, 
Pennsylvania, on the west to Duncannon, Pennsylvania, on the east. 
The Pittsburgh Region is the largest of nine such regions on the 
P.R.R. 

Railroads are a dynamic industry. What is going on today 
all too soon becomes history. Concern is with today and planning 
for tomorrow and the future. New processes and methods are being 
found. Facilities installed today in a yard can be improved by later 
developments which are incorporated in a similar project tomorrow. 

We have seen a bit of the part the railroads played during 
World War II and immediately thereafter. That much is history. 
We have noted some of the changes that have taken place in the 
intervening fifteen years. That, too, is history. America needs 
its railroads. The plant has been streamlined as more efficient means 
of doing the job have been developed, such as Dieselization and 
Piggyback (carriage of highway trailers on railroad flat cars). There 
are many problems yet to be solved, but with increasing public aware- 
ness of these problems, as well as cooperative effort by management 
and employees, the solution will be forthcoming and the railroads 
will be ready to serve as always. They will occupy a prominent 
place when history is written in the future, just as they have in the past. 
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SAMUEL VAUGHAN’S JOURNAL 
or “Minutes Made by S. V., from Stage to Stage, on a 
Tour to Fort Pitt” 


Edited by Epwarp G. WILLIAMS 


INTRODUCTION 


expressions of long silenced voices from the past, but they are 

particularly valuable in fixing the locus of historic sites that 
are fast slipping from the memory of latter-day generations. The 
journal here presented is noteworthy in that it graphically traces the 
route of the Forbes Road and its successor, the Pennsylvania Road, 
as well as the Braddock Road, the antecedent of the National High- 
way. It is coincidental that the writer of this journal was himself 
an interesting character and his family active in the events of stimu- 
lating times. 

Most notables of the age of violent action that characterized the 
era of the American Revolution are remembered for their having 
been either military or political personages. Even so, renowned 
were his deeds whose name calls up a flicker of recognition in our 
time. There is one, however, though little more than an observer 
of passing events, whose memory is vividly recalled, more than 
once, to every visitor to Mount Vernon and Independence Hall. 
Samuel Vaughan, the author of this journal, preferred the role of 
behind-the-scenes observer and upholder of the individual rights of 
freeborn Englishmen. He sought only to leave the world he lived 
in a little better for his having passed that way. In so doing, 
he has left tangible impressions that have survived where names of 
those who played grander roles have lost some of their luster. We 
shall hereinafter notice the still existing visible evidence of his brief 
seven years’ residence in America. 

Samuel Vaughan has been portrayed as a wealthy and pros- 
perous London merchant, filled with philanthropic zeal for the liber- 


T= writings of early travelers are intrinsically interesting as 


Mr. Williams, a member of this Society and a historian by avocation, 
is performing a service for scholars by editing hitherto unpublished journals 
of prominent 18th century figures of this area. His notes represent exten- 
sive research and careful reporting.—Ed. 
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ties of his fellow men. The years of his life, prior to his attachment 
to the Whig cause in London and his friendship with Benjamin 
Franklin, Dr. Joseph Priestly, Richard Price, John Wilkes and 
others, would have been totally lost to his American biographers 
but for one coincidence: he became enmeshed, in 1764-1765, in an 
embarrassing legal tangle, in which he was accused by the Duke of 
Grafton of irregularities in attempting to obtain the offices of Chief 
Clerk and deputy clerkship to the Supreme Court of Jamaica for 
himself and his sons “during their natural lives.” The reader will 
remember that nearly all offices under the British Crown, including 
commissions in the regular army, were obtained by purchase and 
influence. Vaughan averred that judgments obtained in the courts 
of the island had not been recorded through the years 1747-1751 
and August 1753 to August 1756, and that many of the judgments 
had been lost or mislaid with consequent impossibility for the plain- 
tiffs to obtain execution on the judgments. Since Vaughan him- 
self had £86,000 owed to him in Jamaica, he felt that he or his sons 
would be “the best security to the public for the faithful discharge 
of the office.” ' The above statement of debts owed to him, and the 
fact that he was willing to pay £5,000 for the office, give evidence 
of his wealth, especially as he remained solvent and prosperous re- 
gardless of his losses. His affidavit describes him as having resided 
in Jamaica from 1736 to 1752 and, as of June 21, 1765 (date of the 
affidavit), residing in Mincing-lane, London. He won his case, 
was declared innocent of bribery, but did not receive the appointment. 

As a man of commerce, being involved in business transactions 
in the triangular trade between the West Indies, North American 
Colonies, and England, Vaughan found it necessary to make per- 
sonal contacts in Colonial ports and “at home.” It was during one 
of these trips that he met and married Sarah Hallowell, daughter 
of Benjamin Hallowell, Boston merchant, owner of large landed 
holdings on the Kennebec River in Maine. That was in 1747, 
when he was 26 (less than two months before he became 27 years 
of age), and Sarah was twenty-five days short of her twentieth 
birthday. It was a happy marriage, and they had eleven children, 
five sons and six daughters. 





1 Samuel Vaughan, An Appeal to the Public in Behalf of Samuel Vaughan, esq.; in 
a full and impartial narrative of his negotiation with the Duke of Grafton 
(London, 1770), 7-8 (New York Public Library, Rare Book Room, *KF, 
1770). 

2 Ibid., 7. 
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Samuel Vaughan himself had come of a large family, being the 
youngest of twelve children of Benjamin (born 1679) and Ann Wolf 
Vaughan (born 1677).3 

Vaughan’s adherence to the Whig cause seems to have begun 
soon after 1765, due to his growing disillusionment with the British 
ministry and their policies. Previous to that time, he seems to have 
been desirous of becoming a “place man,” content to have been 
subservient to the influential man who could have obtained for him 
a lifetime appointment under the Crown. Afterwards he became a 
confidant of Dr. Franklin at his London Coffee Club, the “Club of 
Honest Whigs.” He came under the influence of Dr. Joseph 
Priestly,* a liberal and leader of Unitarianism, when his eldest son, 
Benjamin, attended the Academy at Warrington, in 1767. 

In 1783, Samuel Vaughan and his wife came to America and 
settled in Philadelphia,’ where they could taste the fruits of Ameri- 
can democratic-republican institutions and be near the family of his 
much venerated Franklin. His son, John, had preceded him and, 
like the Marquis de Chastellux, had been disconcerted by a society 
where a young woman of family could assert that she was only 
waiting for this little revolution to be finished in order that a new 
and greater one could be achieved, that of substituting French man- 
ners for American.® 

For seven years (1783-1790) Samuel Vaughan breathed the 
exhilarating air of America with the zest of a zealot. He traveled 
widely and observed with a keen eye our institutions, topography, 
and physical assets. The concluding paragraph of the journal, here 
presented, reflects his enthusiasm for his idol, George Washington, 
and one great motivation for his travels, thus: “NB In my three 
Tours, in 1784, 1785, & 1787, I had the pleasure of tracing & of 
viewing every place of Action that happened during the War between 
Great Britain [and America] while the Americans was (sic) under 
the Command & conducted by General Washington in person.” His 
3 John H. Sheppard, “Reminiscences and Genealogy of the Vaughan Family,” New 

England Historical and Genealogical Register, XIX (October, 1865), 354. 

4 Dr. Joseph Priestly, the “father of modern chemistry,” discoverer of oxygen, 
whose lovely home and laboratory may still be seen on the banks of the 
beautiful Susquehanna River at Northumberland, Pa. He was a non-conform- 
ist minister and leader of Unitarianism. Forced to flee from England, he 
came to Pennsylvania through the influence of his friend, Franklin. 

5 Sarah P. Stetson, “The Philadelphia Sojourn of Samuel Vaughan,” Pennsylvania 
Magazine of History and Biography, LUXXIII, 461; hereinafter noted as “So- 
journ of Samuel Vaughan,” PMHB. 


6 Marquis de Chastellux, Voyages dans l’Amerique Septentrionale, 1780-1782 (Paris, 
1786), I, 166. 
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admiration for the great Washington knew no bounds, and his 
toasts in his honor were matched by more material manifestations 
of his sentiments. He had ordered, in Italy, a magnificent mantel- 
piece of superbly sculptured Siena marble intended to enhance his own 
London residence; but, finding Washington in the act of adding a 
banquet room to his Mount Vernon home, he had it forthwith sent 
to him. It is today one of the prime showpieces of the historic 
national shrine, to which the attendants point as a symbol of the 
veneration in which the immortal Washington was held by Euro- 
peans.”? They also show a pair of rare blue East Indian vases from the 
same source. More surprisingly, one sees there a drawing (one of 
three, made by Samuel Vaughan himself) meticulously detailing a 
plan for drives, gardens, shrubbery plantings, and trees to beautify 
the Mount Vernon estate. It is worthy of note that this plan was, 
in the main, followed by Washington in his landscaping.® 

As a further mark of his benevolence toward the blossoming 
young Republic, Vaughan planned the beautification of the sur- 
roundings of the State House (Independence Hall) in Philadelphia, 
then the capital of the nation. Through George Morgan, of Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, he obtained a gift of 100 young elm trees and 
artistically planned the walks, bowers, and landscaping himself. It 
is no detraction from Vaughan’s public spirit and good taste that 
few of these trees lived to maturity, due to their being attacked by 
worms and blight.’ 

An outstanding attainment of Samuel Vaughan was his ability 
to form enduring friendships with men of great accomplishments, 
as attested by his correspondence with Washington, Franklin, Dr. 
Benjamin Rush, Humphrey Marshall, Lord Shelbourne, Dr. Priestly, 
Richard Price, and many other leaders in science and politics. His 


7 Thomas T. Waterman, The Mansions of Virginia (Chapel Hill, N. C., 1946), 294. 
“The Banquet Hall (at Mount Vernon) has a projecting chimney breast . . . 
The mantel is a magnificent marble piece with free-standing Ionic columns 
supporting a frieze enriched with bas-reliefs. It was the gift of Samuel 
Vaughan of London and is the most elaborate of its period in the country. 
It is unique in having an inlaid marble mantel.” (Pictorial reproduction, /bid., 
opposite p. 292); B. J. Lossing, Mount Vernon and Its Associations (Cincinnati, 
1883), 185 ff. 

8 Cf. Lawrence Martin, Editor, The George Washington Atlas (Library of Congress, 
George Washington Bicentennial Commission, Washington, D. C., 1932), Plate 
7, caption: “... three maps made by Samuel Vaughan in 1787, when he 
was corresponding with Washington about the landscaping of the place.” 

9 John Russell Young, Memorial History of Philadelphia (New York, 1898), II, 

ere) i A M. Etting, 4n Historical Account of the Old State House (Boston, 

1876), 134. 
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lively interest in natural science brought him into membership in 
the American Philosophical Society within a few months after his 
arrival in America. Shortly thereafter, he presented to the Society 
valuable gifts of scientific instruments, books, and scientific papers ; 
and, within five months of his election to membership, Samuel 
Vaughan became a vice-president.'° At the time of his authorship 
of the journal which follows, he held that honorable office. His name 
is affixed to the certificate of membership in the Society of Thomas 
Hutchins, that great civil engineer, originator of the great American 
Land System of rectangular surveys of Public Lands." 

At the same time his son, John, was admitted to membership 
and devoted his whole long life to the service of the Society’s work, 
being for fifty-six years its secretary.'2 He never married, and died, 
much honored and lamented, at the age of eighty-six. His brother, 
William, was also long a member who contributed important papers 
to the Society, although he resided in London all of his life. He 
was noted as a political economist, the author of many treatises on 
commerce and improvement of the London docks, to whose in- 
fluence is largely credited the tremendous growth of British trade 
in the 19th century.!? 

The most active and noted of the sons was Benjamin, the eldest 
(born in Jamaica), who, at the age of sixteen, was a pupil of Dr. 
Priestly at Warrington, and later studied law at the Inner Temple 
and medicine at the University of Edinburgh. After marrying 
Sarah Manning in 1781, he went into partnership with her father, 
William Manning,'* London merchant. By this marriage, he be- 
came brother-in-law to John Laurens, Aide-de-Camp to Washington 
(son of Henry Laurens, President of Continental Congress), and 
who had married Martha Manning. The Vaughans thus became 
allied to General Charles Coatsworth Pinckney, celebrated Revo- 
lutionary leader and later Secretary of War and Secretary of State, 
also to the Hon. David Ramsey, distinguished patriot, United States 
Senator, and historian of the Revolution, both of whom married 
daughters of Henry Laurens.'* It was partly through this connec- 


10 Stetson, “Sojourn of Samuel Vaughan,” PMHB, LXXIII, 463-464. 

11 Original Certificate in Hutchins Papers, I, MS Room of the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

12 Sheppard, “The Vaughan Family,” op. cit., 

13 Dictionary of National Biography, XX, ier. 188, hereinafter noted as DNB. 

14 Sheppard, “The Vaughan Family,” op. cit., 345-346. 

15 Appleton’s Cyclopaedia, V1, 266-267; Dictionary of American Biography (here- 

inafter cited as DAB), XI, a Ibid., XIX, 233-235. 
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tion that Benjamin Vaughan was able to establish contact between 
Lord Shelbourne and American authorities to negotiate cessation of 
hostilities and to treat for peace. Vaughan had ably edited the first 
collection of Franklin’s scientific works, the only publication during 
his lifetime, and had also been secretary to Lord Shelbourne. He 
undertook many trips to France in the interest of British-American 
peace; and he, at one point, got into difficulty through the fact that 
King George III suspected him of double-play in his role of emis- 
sary of Lord Shelbourne and the American, John Jay, simultane- 
ously.’ Vaughan’s liberal sentiments in favor of the French Revo- 
lution embroiled him with the conservative British ministry, and 
he prudently went to France, thence to America in 1796, never to 
return to England. 

Dr. Vaughan settled upon the family estates at Hallowell, Maine, 
where he lived the gracious life of a cultured gentleman, the acknowl- 
edged leader of a distinguished New England society, and even 
practiced medicine again. He had a library that was second only 
to that at Harvard University, to which, and to Bowdoin College, 
he left a large part of his books. As a horticulturist and husbandman, 
Dr. Vaughan was a leader in importing, propagating, and improving 
grains and vegetables, and in improving the breed of his oxen and 
cattle.!” 

The other sons were Samuel, Jr., who returned to Jamaica and 
was highly regarded for his public spirit, and Charles, who resided 
first in Boston, then in Hallowell, having become a great industrial 
planner and community developer, building mills, warehouses, 
wharves, and docks. These did not succeed, and he retired to agri- 
cultural pursuits.'* 

During 1787, Samuel Vaughan, our journalist, started upon a 
journey which he had long contemplated. He had previously traveled 
to Fort Ticonderoga, and he longed to see Pittsburgh and the 
mountains. He also strongly desired to visit Mount Vernon and 
Williamsburg in Virginia. He determined to combine the two 
itineraries. 

A fellow West Indian merchant, Michael Morgan O’Brian!'? 
16 Frai Francis Wharton, The Revolutionary Correspondence of The United States 

(Washington, D. C., 1889), I, 557-558; 646-649. 
17 Sheppard, “The Vaughan Family,” op. cit., 352. 
18 [bid., 343. 
19 See title of the journal as written by Samuel Vaughan. He wrote the name 


O’Brian, whereas Stetson, “Sojourn of Samuel Vaughan,” PMHB, LXXIII, 
472, n 54, writes it O’Brien. 
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(or O’Brien), wished also to visit Pittsburgh, and arrangements 
were made to travel together. They traversed the Pennsylvania Road, 
newly laid out over the route of the Forbes Road of 1758, as we 
shall see, with some short cuts and somewhat improved grades.?° 
O’Brian did not go beyond Pittsburgh, so Vaughan pursued his 
journey alone (presumably with a servant, though not so stated) 
via the Braddock Road to Cumberland, Maryland, Ashby’s Gap, 
Fredericksburg, Richmond, and to Williamsburg. Thence he pro- 
ceeded to the object of his pilgrimage, the home of the beloved 
Washington. During his brief visit to Mount Vernon he drew on 
a single page of his journal the original draft of the three plans of 
Mount Vernon to which we referred above. 

Samuel Vaughan died in London in 1802. 

It is a great pleasure to acknowledge the courtesy of, and to 
extend thanks to, the staff of the Manuscript Division of the Library 
of Congress, to the staff of the Manuscript Room of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia, to the staff of the Rare 
Book Room of the New York Public Library, the staff of the Penn- 
sylvania Room of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh; also to Doctor 
Alfred P. James, Emeritus Professor of History at the University 
of Pittsburgh, who reviewed the material here presented, and to 
Miss Prudence B. Trimble, Librarian Editor of the Historical Society 
of Western Pennsylvania, for valuable suggestions and aid in collating 
the transcription of Vaughan’s Journal. To Mr. Niles Anderson of 
Pittsburgh?! and to Professor Harold A. Thomas are due thanks 
for valued assistance and advice in locating and identifying especially 
difficult sections of the Forbes Road. 

It is the belief of the author that the journal of Samuel Vaughan, 
here printed for the first time, will prove a valuable contribution 
to the historical literature of Pennsylvania as a whole and, indeed, 
to American traditional literature. 

The reader should bear in mind that this is not a journal in the 
usual sense, but notes jotted down at stops on the road to rest the 
horses or for refreshment. The journalist himself expresses his 
purpose thus: “Minutes made by S.V., from Stage to Stage... ” 
This will explain the lack of coherence and apparent lack of form 
20 Cf. “The Journal of Col. Israel Shreve, from New Jersey to the Monongahela,” 

PMHB, LII, 196, 198; Jbid., X, 131, n2. The Pennsylvania Road was au- 

thorized in 1784, but construction was still proceeding in 1788. 


21 See Niles Anderson, “The General Chooses a Road,” Western Pennsylvania His- 
torical Magazine, XLII, 109-138; 241-258; 383-401. 
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in the work. It is presented exactly as it was written, without any 
attempt to correct punctuation, lack of punctuation, spelling, capitali- 
zation, or grammar. It better expresses thus the intent and feeling 
of the original author of the notes. 





MINUTES MADE BY S. V, FROM STAGE TO STAGE ON A TOUR TO FORT PITT 
OR PITTSBOURG IN COMPANY WITH M‘ MICH.! MORGAN ORBIAN, FROM 
THENCE BY S. V. ONLY —————— THROUGH VIRGINIA MARYLAND & 


PENNSYLVANIA, MILES 





1787 June 18 

At 5 P. M. Left Philadelphia, to German town 7 miles, (in- 
difrent land) when enter German town, a single street two miles 
long, Stone buildings, generally inhabited by German Freeholders. 
2 German Churches, a Quaker meeting & public school endowed, 
printing house & weekly german News paper. Manufacture of 
Stockings & many carriages built here, to Springhouse,' Campbell 

where slept 





19 
To M°‘Auleys,? road hitherto good, land waving, soil red 
as that of New Jersey, well settled & wooded 
To Gen Washingtons head Opps.? Many parts of the road 
rough & stoney, middle part poor with soil, less cultivated latter 
part better settled 
NB Opps is a Representative of the County. his wife is fat 
crummy Landlady tanned like an Indian, without shoes or stockgs 
speaks little or no English, is robust & active. 
Three miles from hence in a range of hills on the Jersey side, are 
many Mineral springs. calibiate [chalybeate] & Fountain Iron forge 
To Bethlehem,’ the last 2-1/2 miles Sackaun [Saucon] 
Creek with a Sawmill, the road continues 1-1/2 miles parallel to the 
River Lehigh is about 30 perch[es] over, trees on the banks then 
cornfields, bounded by a range of hills with hanging woods & vales 
truly picturesque 








The town of Bethlehem lies N° & S° 1700 feet long & 130 feet 
broad, situate on a beautiful hill with a gradual descent down to the 
River Leheigh on which is a saw mill & to Manaksy [Monocacy] 
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creek on which there is a grist, an oyl, one for grinding bark for 
tanning on sly [slightly] lower ground, a water mill which raises 
the water 100 feet & supplies by 4 pipe[s] the whole town as also 
a Farm. they are admirably well constructed. The mills & houses 
are all substant built of Stone, of which they have seperate ranges 
for the Brethren, the Sisters the widows the widowers, the children, 
with a sho[p] the congregational house 140 feet long the S° Wing 
100 feet, & those 3 & 4 Storey high, a Publick House, Store well 
stocked with goods, log houses for artists workmen &c of two storeys 
(the produce & profits of all come into the common stock inter- 
spersed between the streets & houses with Gardens, Avenues of trees 
clumps & ————— surrounded by six farms (on each of which are 
5 or 6 Labourers) the Society receiving 1/3 of the annual produce, 
the fifth farm they cultivate themselves having 100 Acres in grain 
the farm yard at the hind of the lawn in which are excellent ranges 
of stables, including 16 horned Cow houses, 60 Cows, make 50 b 
butter at a time. Barns, wash houses, hen houses, with every req- 
uisite for utility & use, the whole consisting of 4000 Acres of land, 
and exhibiting a vast & beautiful prospect bounded to the North 
by the blue mountain 11 miles distant & on the South by oley’ hills 
or South Mountain 4 miles distant. The Inhabitants of the town 
are of different occupations, as Carpenters Millwrights Tanyers 
black & lock Smiths Clock makers Shoe makers Casters of Iron 
& all busy & Active. within 3 miles is Missilum forge [t.e., Moselem 
forge]® on the creek where they cast Iron & make Barrs thereof; 
the[y] have a singular burying ground of 3 Acres, bone & Corpes 
house, on which are regular rows of graves arranged thus { ][_]| 

on which are inscriptions. they had but 4 burials in the last 8 months 
They have a Bishop named John Edwins [Ettwein]’ & three Min- 
isters. the Moravian Society doth not encrease here, having but 
60 families 80 Brothren 150 Sisters, 30 sod widows, 12 widowers 
& 80 Children who live in separate houses, that are airy & clean. 
the whole Society about 600 Souls (at Nazareth 12 miles off they 
have a larger Society thriving & much admired) they have service 
performed every morning in the separate houses the principal of which 
[unintelligible] at 1/2 past 7 in the evening they all meet & Services 
performed with great Solemnity, arranged separately on 12 
forms deep & two lengths, a well toned organ, singing harmonious, 
the room surrounded with 12 pictures, representing the life of Christ 
from Nativity to Ascension & in a long room the heads of a great 
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number of their most celebrated worthies. The Sisters are in 
Seperate neat rooms 3 or 4 beds in a room 2 to each where they 
spin knit & work, one room for finer work such as Emproidery tam- 
bour needle work & they weave Linnen wollen lawn & the Society are 
regular, Sistematical, serious if not gloomy yet appear perfectly 
content & happy. Their situation is Inchanting, their morals pure. 
Their deportment easy & modest dress plain & cleanly, manners 
meek & amiable representing a shining appearance of harmonious 
primitive simplicity. the Society have all a common interest in their 
work, their labour & their produce, have many that visit & pur- 
chase their manufactures which are remarkably strong, but they 
ask & have a very high price for every article. The sun tavern® hath 
4 rooms on a floor, on the second floor 4 beds in each, with good 
attick stories that are sometimes occupied by stranger|s], good enter- 
tainment, & in the Season a profusion of wood [good] Strawberries. 
Vide plan perspect. view of the Town. 


June 21 

At 5 P. M. went the mountain road to Allens town.’ the road 
hilly & rocky, here & there a farm about 70 houses in the town 
mostly Log, a Church & few houses of stone Land waving, 
some meadow, farms in good order; crossed the River Leheigh. 


22 
To sign Gen Washington, good road, many large and well culti- 
vated farms, much level meadow land. the 1/3 appeared in ruinate, 
with low shrubs, called the Barrens, yet good corn land. here is a 
Church & the head of big spring’® 
To Kutz town a good road for the most part level; the 
soil sand or gravel united with red loom, good wheat land but not 
for Rye. good farms on each side the road. town 27 Log houses, 
some of 2 storey. within 3 miles is Missilum forge. where Cast & 
barr Iron is manufactured!! 

To Reading,'* the road good, for the most part level, 
with shade of trees on each side, within which are good Farms. 
Reading town is situated within 1/2 mile of the Schuylkill a neat 
town, good Society, about 500 houses, mostly brick or stone, (counted 
the warmest town in the State) this town in the County of Berks 
was in 1783 created a Bourough town of Reading & being a fruitful 
country has encreased rapidly. supposed to contain 2700 inhabit- 
ants 
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June 23 

To Middle town,'? the road good timber large, with good 
farms on each side the Road a few log houses some of 2 Stories, 
a Luth™ German Church, 3 miles off 

To Miers’s town,'* the land still improving, good road, 
here & there rocky. the town consists of between 30 & 40 Log houses 
is about 1/2 mile from Tulpahocken Creek. 

To Lebanon town!’ a good road, some part stoney good 
soil & good farms, about 140 houses brick framed & Log. a German 
Luther & a Prespeterian Church & Market situated on the North 
of the Quitophellia [Quitopahilla] creek on which are several 
mills 

To Millers town'® the road good with good farms skirted 
with wood, about 30 houses. Trees Oak Locust Walnut maple land 
sells from 6 to 10 £ the Acre 


24 
to Humbles town [Hummelstown]'’ good road about 40 houses, 
Land from 3 to 20 £ the Acre. just as came out of the town crossed 
Swatarow [Swatara] Creek, which in Europe would be deemed a 
considerable River & on which are several Mills 








Stopped at Jno Grays farm for a feed of oats for the horses 
while the farmer went to furnish Oates, being Sunday morning, I 
began to shave, shifting Linnen, the farmer came in with an attitude 
of surprise & amasement, saying had he been there he would not 
have suffered a profanation of the day. I told him, it was unusual 
with me, but the fateigue of the past day was the occasion. with 
great difficulty I at length pacified him, when breakfasted with the 
family, on bread & milk they had also boiled indian corn. he said 
grace or rather a short & well composed prayer before & after meal 
& in better language than I could have expected. I shortly after 
saw several people ride toward his house. Accidentally meeting with 
Able James, he informed me, that in Lancastr & for 10 miles round, 
it is said there are upwards of 6000 Meno[n]ists or Annababtists 
[ Anabaptists] who have 10 Churches. In Dauphin County that 
hath lately been seperated from the County of Lancaster'* there are 
2 or 3000 who have six places of worship & that they consist of the 
most reputable farmers, many of whom have service in their own 
houses. many of fashion & character officiating themselves & re- 
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ceive their neighbours, there are also many Dunkers. they are a 
sober industrious sett of people & many of their tenets correspond 
with the Quakers 

From Philadelphia to the Susquhannah the farmers are for the 
most part Germans & many publick houses on the road. the English 
soldiers often, at times stood in need of a Linguist, but on crossing 
the River there are many Irish who are neither so industrious, sober, 
or well informed in farming as the Germans who are the most 
valuable settlers. 

To Lewisbourgh!® (lately called Harris town). on the other side 
of the Susquehanna a good road, the ferry 1 mile 10 rood [rods] 
wide; horse 1/ _, light waggon 5/ Loaded 7/6. plenty of Salmon, 
Rock, pike, trout & passed a delightful Island, cultivated & richly 
wooded. 3-1/2 miles distant Consecongons [Conodoguinet] creek 
on which are many mills. [Harrisburg or Louisburg] has about 
200 neat homes some brick & many good Log houses of two stories 
& likely to encrease. 


June 25 
To Carlisle town & borough, Cumberland County 

in the town 500 houses”® a few brick but mostly of blue lime stone, 
well built generally 2 story high, the Lots 60 front 240 deep. 
a Court house, Gaol Market, Episcopal, Presbiterian & a German 
Church, ————— Dickenson College, lately founded at present 70 
Students. 35 attend Classicks, Cronol’. & Geogra [Chronology and 
Geography]. 20 natural philosophy 12 good houses now build- 
ing, a Red soil on a blue lime stone ————— 1/2 mile from the 
town, there [is a] large range of good brick buildings for stores &c 
each 222 feet long 24 broad D.° Barracks of like dimentions, hospital 
Magazine Foundary &c all built of stone during the War?! & to 
which the College is to be removed, when fitted for the purpose. 
Latort spring”? running about 80 or 100 yards to the Westward, on 
which are Mills they have a tollerable library 








& Apparatus for Natural Philisop. Elect. Machine teliscopes. vide 
plans of Buildings. 


[To be continued] 
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EXPLANATORY NOTES 


1 It is interesting to note that Campbell’s Tavern was located here at Spring House 
at this time. Only a German tavern is noted here fifteen years later. Joshua 
Gilpin, “A Journey to Bethlehem,” PMHB, XLVI, 18. 

2 Travelers usually went out Old York Road to Buckingham, Bucks County, thence 
by the old Durham Road to the Sign of the Harrow, thence by the old 
Bethlehem Road to the ferry over the Lehigh. Samuel Vaughan, however, 
traveled out the road that now is U.S. Route 309 to present U.S. Route 202, 
by which to Chalfont, thence by an oblique road cut across to present Garden- 
ville (William McCauley’s Inn, which Vaughan wrote McAuleys), on the 
old Durham Road north of Buckingham. See Anonymous Diary of a 
“Summer Jaunt to Bethlehem,” PMHB, X, 366, 367n1, where we learn that it 
was called the “Sign of the Moon & Half Moon.” It is obvious that 
Vaughan reversed the recording of his distances, 10 and 17 miles, which should 
read, 17 and 10 miles, respectively. 

3 Valentine Opp commanded a company of Bucks County Militia in the Flying 
Camp, in New Jersey, during the Revolution. PMHB, XXXIII, 350, 365. 
His tavern was 14 miles from Bethlehem, and by the obvious reversal of 
Vaughan’s figures, he must have taken over the “Sign of the Harrow” (the 
village still called Harrow), and called it the “Sign of General Washington’s 
Head.” John Wilson was the original proprietor. PMHB, X, 205 n3. 

4 The first purchase of land was made at Bethlehem in 1741, but the first settle- 
ment was not made till the spring of 1742, when the Moravians began to 
lay out the system of buildings which Vaughan here describes. The account 
here given is one of the fullest of contemporary descriptions. Others are: 
Anonymous Diary of “A Summer Jaunt to Bethlehem, 1773,” PMHB, X, 
206 ff; Rochefoucauld de Liancourt, Travels Through the United States of 
North America, etc. (London, 1800), IV, 126-151; Dr. Johann Schoepf, 
Travels in the Confederation, 1783-1785, A. J. Morrison, Editor (Philadel- 
phia, 1911), I, 136-153; Isaac Weld, Travels Through the States of North 
America and the Provinces of Upper and Lower Canada in 1795, 1796, and 
1797 (London, 1799), 451-458; William Whipple, “Notes of a Journey . . .,” 
PMHB, X, 368; Hon. William Ellery’s Diary, PMHB, XI, 324; I. Daniel 
Rupp, History of Northampton, Lehigh, Berks, Schuylkill and Carbon Coun- 
ties (Harrisburg, 1843), 79-80, 109. 

5 The Oley Hills are a continuation of the Lehigh Hills. Rochefoucauld de Lian- 
court, IV, William Scull’s Map (1770) shows “Olly Hills” immediately south 
of the road from Southampton (Allentown) to Reading, and as a con- 
tinuation of the Lehigh Hills. 

6 Vaughan is in error in introducing Moselem Furnace here, as it will be observed 
that he repeats the same statement under date of June 22 at Kutztown, 
where the statement is true. Moselem, on Maiden Creek, is actually within 
three miles of the Reading Road at Moselem Springs, which is four miles 
from Kutztown. 

7 The Rev. John Ettwein is meant. William Ellery, in his Journal makes the same 
error by calling him Edwine. Ellery, op. cit.. PMHB, XI, 324. John Ett- 
wein (1721-1802) was elevated to the office of Bishop in the Moravian 
Church three years before Vaughan’s visit to Bethlehem. Born in Frieden- 
stadt, Wortemburg, Germany, his early education was limited, and he was 
apprenticed to a shoemaker. In 1738 he joined the Moravian Society and 
prepared for the ministry, serving in Germany, Holland and England. With 
Bishop Spangenberg and fifty Moravians, he and his wife sailed for America 
in 1754. He was put in charge of Moravian work in North Carolina in 1763, 
where he formed a lifelong friendship with Henry Laurens of South Carolina, 
subsequently President of Continental Congress. In 1772, Ettwein led a 
band of Moravian Indians to settle on the Tuscarawas, in Ohio. 

During the Revolution, the Moravians had difficult times remaining 
neutral, and the Rev. Mr. Ettwein was appointed to represent the Society 
in negotiations with Continental Congress and the Pennsylvania Assembly. 
He was able to persuade Congress to set aside 12,000 acres in the Tusca- 
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rawas Valley, in Ohio, for the Christian Indians. In 1784, he became Bishop 
over the Moravian Church in North America and, in 1787, president of the 
Society of United Brethren for Propagating the Gospel Among the Heathen. 
He was regarded as one of the strongest leaders of the Moravian movement 
in America. DAB, VI, 190 (by Lawrence Gipson). 

8 The Sun Tavern was operated by the Moravian Society, and it had a reputation 
of being one of the best, if not the best, of American inns. Isaac Weld, 
op. cit., 453, states: “. . . it is the neatest and best conducted one, without 
exception, that I ever met with in any part of America.” The Marquis de 
Chastellux, Voyages dans l’Amerique Septentrionale, 1780-1782 (Paris, 
1786), II, 250-251, says “... it (the tavern) is very pretty and very com- 
modious.” He then describes a very delicious dinner served him there on 
“growse.” Dr. Schoepf, op. cit., I, 137-138, describes the inn thus: “ 
not inferior to the first and best of American inns. Everything is good.” 

9 Allentown was laid out in 1762 by William Allen on land which he had obtained 
from his son-in-law, John Penn, and called Northampton Town. See the 
original survey map in the collection of the MS Room of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. A reprint of this map appears in the 
Anniversary History of Lehigh County, I, 93. It was called Northampton 
until 1800, then officially changed to Allentown, although both names seem 
to have been applied. At the incorporation of 1811 the name was changed 
to Northampton, until 1838, when it finally became Allentown. By Act of 
Legislature, March 6, 1812, Lehigh County was separated from Northampton 
County with Allentown (then Northampton) the county seat. William Egle, 
History of Pennsylvania, 877; Pennsylvania Archives, 3rd series, XXIV, 
v. Dr. Schoepf, op. cit., I, 193, calls “the Dry Lands,” the place which 
Vaughan calls “the Barrens.” 

10 Several large springs are noted by early travelers. One, Worman’s Spring, now 
supplies the city waterworks of Allentown. It is the one noted on William 
Allen’s map (cited in note 9, above) as a “Great Spring.” It was on the 
very edge of the original town plot. Dr. Schoepf, op. cit., 1, 193-194, describes 
a “big spring” within three miles of the town, which evidently was Cedar 
Spring. The spring which Samuel Vaughan here mentions at seven miles is 
certainly the same that Captain Heart designated as “Great Spring, 8 miles,” 
four miles from the county line; and this would have been Schantz’s Spring. 
See Journal of Captain Jonathan Heart, 1785 (Albany, 1885), (only 150 copies 
printed), 7. 

11 Kutztown was laid out in 1733. Dr. Schoepf, op. cit., I, 195, says: “A well-to-do 

rman, in order to cut something of a figure with his name in his ears, gave 
the land for this place.” For Moselem Forge, see note 6, above. 

12 Reading, laid out for the Proprietors, John and Richard Penn, in 1748, became 
the county seat town of Berks County in 1752, when it contained 130 houses 
and 378 residents. Egle, op. cit., 391. 

13 Womelsdorf is the place meant, which is just 14 miles from Reading and 7 from 
Myerstown, the distances mentioned here. Captain Jonathan Heart, traveling 
the same road two years earlier, also calls the place Middletown, and a note 
thereto points out that “it was generally so called at the time.” Heart’s 
Journal, op. cit., 8, n 2. The town was settled in 1723 by Germans who 
migrated from Schoharie Valley, N. Y., and named for the founder, John 
 anuaaaae Not to be confounded with Middletown on the Susquehanna 

iver. 

14 Isaac Myers laid out the town in 1768 and was murdered in his house about 
two years later. Heart’s Journal, op. cit.,9,n 1. Dr. Schoepf, op. cit., I, 204, 
says he and his heirs continued to collect £600 per year ground rent. These 
ground rents, or quit-rents, were abolished by Act of Legislature in 1799. 
S. W. Fletcher, Pennsylvania Agriculture and Country Life, 1640-1840 (Har- 
risburg, 1950), 16. 

15 Lebanon was settled by Germans in 1750 and was first known as Steitztown 

from the first settler. It became the county seat upon the formation of 

Lebanon County in 1813. Egle, op. cit., 863. 
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16 William Scull’s map (1770) shows Andrew Miller’s Mill on Quitopahilla Creek 
at the crossing of the Reading road. Here again, Vaughan would seem to 
have transposed his mileage notations, as Miller’s Mill was seven miles from 
Lebanon and ten miles from Hummelstown. Annville was later laid out on 
the site (1762); however it was also called Millerstown for nearly a century. 
PMHB, X, 157 n 4. 

17 Hummelstown was laid out by Frederick Hummel in 1762, and for many years 
was called Frederickstown. Egle, op. cit., 650. 

18 The area now comprising Lebanon and Dauphin Counties was separated from 
Lancaster, March 4, 1785, and erected into Dauphin County. Lebanon County 
was separated from Dauphin and, with part of Lancaster, erected in 1813. 
Pennsylvania Archives, 3rd series, XXIV, v. 

19 In 1786 Harris’s Ferry was changed to Louisburg in honor of Louis XVI, King 
of France. By the act of incorporation (Feb. 1, 1808) the name was changed 
to Harrisburg. It became the capital of Pennsylvania in 1812. About 1733 
John Harris, the first settler, had established a trading post here, the best 
crossing of the Susquehanna and crossroads of travel north and south, east 
and west. His son John, the founder, established a ferry in 1753 and gave 
land for the county seat of the new County of Dauphin. Egle, op. cit., 648; 
Sherman Day, Historical Collections of Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 1843), 
285-286; Charles Hanna, The Wilderness Trail, 1, 176, hereinafter cited as 
Hanna, Wilderness Trail. Rochefoucauld de Liancourt, op. cit., 1, 94-100, also 
Colbert de Maulvrier, Voyages dans ['Interieur des Etats-Unis et au Canada 
(Baltimore, 1935), 5-7, both give excellent descriptions of Harrisburg at 
that time. 

20 “It (Carlisle) has about one hundred and fifty good stone houses,” says “The 
Journal of Arthur Lee, 1784,” The Life of Richard Henry Lee (Boston, 1829), 
377. Colbert de Maulvrier, op. cit., 17-19, gives a good description of Carlisle 
in 1798, when he says there were about 1500 inhabitants. Dr. Schoepf, 
op. cit., I, 214-216, describes Carlisle in 1783 and its trade with the back 
settlements. 

Carlisle was the place of rendezvous and starting point of all military 
expeditions to the westward — Forbes’s march, 1758, Bouquet’s 1763 and 
1764 expeditions, McIntosh’s Revolutionary army, 1778, as also Washington’s 
army to quell the Whisky Rebellion in 1794. 

21 The stone barracks were built by the Hessian prisoners taken at the Battle of 
Trenton, December 26, 1776. Day, Historical Collections, 270. This state- 
ment by Vaughan is interesting as attesting the fact that consideration was 
given to converting the barracks to the use of the college. The buildings 
were burned by Confederate troops in 1863. 

22 James Le Tort (or Letort), a Frenchman, probably of Swiss origin, an Indian 
trader and interpreter, settled at the spring that bore his name and built a 
trading post at the present site of Carlisle before 1755. Hanna, Wilderness 
Trail, 1, 167; Day, op. cit., 265. 














BOOK REVIEWS 


Pennsylvania Songs and Legends. GrorGE Korson, editor. (Balti- 
more: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1960. Pp. 474. $7.50.) 


The folklore of Pennsylvania runs rich, broad and deep, and is 
perhaps more varied than that of any other state in the Union. It 
includes the lore of the mountaineer, the plainsman and the dwellers 
along the rivers. There are the songs and legends which came to 
America from the British Isles, those developed on the frontier, and 
those which have grown up with the rise of the cities. The Corn- 
planter Indians, the Pennsylvania Dutch, the Hungarians, the Slavs, 
the Italians, the Welsh, the Quakers all have their own traditions; 
and so do and did the many industrial groups of present and past, 
the wagoners, lumberjacks, miners, canal workers, oilmen, steel- 
workers and railroaders. 

It was less than 12 years ago that a little more than a dozen 
students and lovers of Pennsylvania lore, directed by one of the 
principal folklorists of America, produced Pennsylvania Songs and 
Legends. And for almost half that time it has been impossible to 
get a copy for love or money. 

Small wonder. It was produced by men who knew and loved 
their field, directed by George Korson, whose work on the folklore 
of the coal mines has brought lasting fame and international respect. 

For Pittsburghers the high spot of the book will always be the 
last chapter, “Folk Songs of an Industrial City,” by Jacob A. Evanson. 
For many years head of vocal music in the Pittsburgh Public Schools, 
Mr. Evanson has made a contribution to the city’s life and culture 
that few can match. 

No two of the chapters are alike, yet they blend into a unified 
volume, and are a treasury of the lore and the living of Pennsylvania 
and its people. 

The reissue of this book by the Johns Hopkins Press is a fine 
service, not to Pennsylvanians alone, but to the entire nation. It 
places this valuable work once more on the market, and hence not 
only within reach of the thousands who have sought it in vain, but 
before the eyes of other thousands who never knew that such treasures 
existed in the Keystone State. 

Its issue at this time, in a companion volume with George 
Korson’s latest work, Black Rock, points up his great contribution 
to the folklore of the Keystone State. Although living now in 
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Washington, D. C., he was until last summer president of the Penn- 
sylvania Folklore Society, and undoubtedly kept it alive by his ef- 
forts after Colonel Henry W. Shoemaker had to give up the work. 

The new rush of interest it will bring should impress historians, 
folklorists and patrons of the arts with one more thing: the urgency 
of our situation. 

A glance at the list of authors will reveal that three of the 14 
who took part have died since the first publication. These include 
Co'onel Shoemaker, student of central and mountain lore; J. Herbert 
Walker, who wrote on the lore of lumberjacks and raftsmen; and 
William S. Troxell, the beloved ‘““Pumpernickle Bill” who knew the 
Pennsylvania Dutch as few have known them. And almost half 
the rest are so old that it would be impossible for them to make 
such a contribution to the subject today. 

Eleven years may seem so little a time to wait. But great 
works on other phases of Pennsylvania life and lore may be lost if 
we delay their writing and publication. 


Pittsburgh Press GEORGE SWETNAM 


The Pennsylvania-Kentucky Rifle. By HENry J. KAUFFMAN, (Har- 
risburg: The Stackpole Company, 1960. Pp. 576. $12.50.) 


The history of this nation’s settlement and the expansion of its 
frontiers is inseparable from the rifle. This is especially true of the 
surge of settlers who moved into Ohio and Kentucky in the early 
part of the 19th century. With these pioneers went one of the 
necessary tools of colonization of those days, a muzzle-loaded flint- 
lock rifle. Evolved from German arms, which were brought to these 
shores by early settlers, and which for a time were copied by native 
gunsmiths, this New World weapon met the needs of the environ- 
ment in which the American settler found himself. While this rifle 
found extensive use in many places other than Kentucky, it was here 
that its reputation was made. Researchers prior to Mr. Kauffman 
have used the familiar term, “Kentucky Rifle,” and made little effort 
to establish its true lineage. It is the theme of this book that this 
weapon at least deserves a hyphenated name since it was born a 
Pennsylvania rifle and was later married to Kentucky. Exhaustive 
research has been done in this book to prove that this product of 
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Pennsylvania gunsmiths simply lost its identity when it became most 
closely allied with the then “new frontier,” Kentucky. In docu- 
menting this belief Mr. Kauffman made detailed studies of the census 
records of 1850, deeds, wills, intestate inventories, and tax assess- 
ment lists of a large number of Pennsylvania counties and one Mary- 
land county. Much information, never before known, has thus been 
compiled about the makers of these rifles. 

The varied forms of the Pennsylvania-Kentucky rifle are inter- 
estingly traced from their German ancestors through many modifi- 
cations made in the New World. The changes made by American 
gunsmiths were dictated by the needs and demands of those who 
used the rifle for big game hunting, protection from the Indians 
and for warfare when such a need arose. Proven the most outstand- 
ing weapon of its time, the Kentucky rifle had sharp influence upon 
European army rifles. In establishing the origins of the rifle and 
its lines of influence Mr. Kauffman devotes chapters to the European 
rifle and to the county characteristics of its Americanized offspring. 
The reader will find the book well illustrated throughout. He should 
have no difficulty in fixing the identification of a particular rifle 
to a certain region. 

There is a fascinating chapter concerning accoutrements, i.e., 
powder, flints, powder horns and flasks, and bullet pouches. An- 
other chapter concerns itself with contemporary arms made by 
Pennsylvania gunsmiths for other purposes. It includes muskets, 
pistols, shotguns and so-called “match” rifles. The book does not 
deal exclusively with certain makers nor is it based upon a certain 
iarge collection. Rather, it includes all makers of these arms, giving 
as much information about them as could be found. There are many 
pictures of typical rifles from a number of collections and the pro- 
vocative comments appended to these illustrations make clear the 
finer points of craftsmanship and style thereby making identification 
of various rifles easier. The chapter on gunsmithing will interest 
many readers by its details and illustrations. 

For some 36 years Dillin’s book, The Kentucky Rifle, in four 
volumes, has been almost the only reference work on this most inter- 
esting and historic firearm. The publishing of The Pennsylvania- 
Kentucky Rifle comes at a time when the demand for muzzle-loading 
rifle barrels and other rifle components has risen sharply. Small 
manufacturing firms and individual gunsmiths are again making 
barrels in the muzzle-loading style, and it is now possible to buy 
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complete percussion lock rifles, shotguns and Civil War martial pistols 
of recent manufacture. Today there are many shooting clubs that 
occasionally feature shooting events for muzzle-loading weapons 
while other clubs hold regular shoots. It seems that the fires of 
interest in muzzle-loading weapons, mainly the old Kentucky rifle 
in percussion and flintlock form, die down but never go out com- 
pletely. With such interest rampant this book should be popular 
and it certainly seems timely. The Pennsylvania-Kentucky Rifle 
has much to offer the researcher, the history buff or the modern 
rifleman who has a desire to burn “charcoal” pioneer style. 


Washington, D. C. Exiis Lea 


The Shaping of a Battle: Gettysburg. By JAmMes Stuart Monrt- 
GOMERY. (Philadelphia and New York: Chilton Company, 1959. 
Pp. xxxi, 259, Index 251-259. Acknowledgment, bibliography, 
VII-IX. $5.95.) 


The author of this volume is both literary and scholarly though 
his scholarship is not fully revealed. It seems apparent that his 
reading (or research, if you please) has been extensive, covering 
not only general and special histories but also original records, in- 
cluding not only regimental volumes but also many diaries, journals 
and reminiscences. As the author says in his “By way of Apologia 
and Acknowledgment” (an artistic title for an inadequate preface), 
too many writers on the Civil War have “followed the fortunes” of 
the Union army or “marched with” Lee’s men. Great names such 
as James Ford Rhodes and Douglas Southall Freeman immediately 
come to the American historian’s mind. 

A purpose of the volume is much too briefly stated in the au- 
thor’s expressed aim of presenting “a picture in the round.” His 
Southern birth and education and long residence in the North have 
well fitted him for such an attempt. Relative success in this respect 
has been achieved. A high degree of impartiality is revealed in the 
book. Psychologists might well complain of the author’s emotional 
and intellectual neutrality, though the orthodox historical scholar 
will approve. 

Historiography, whether orthodox or unorthodox, is of many 
types and qualities. Ferdinand Schevill, in the preface to a text- 
book, tartly said that there are as many definitions of history as 
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there are (or have been) historians. Much the same is true of 
historiography. A gifted historical magazine article writer once 
stated she was writing a given article not for the dramatist, nor for 
the novelist, and not even for the psychologist, but for the student 
of history, by which she probably meant the lover of history as such. 

The motivation (or motivations) of the author and publishers 
of such a volume cannot fail to cause speculation on the part of the 
reader. The volume seems one of the centennial publications, though 
it is definitely not made to order but the end result of extensive 
accumulation of data both significant and episodical. The market 
place probably plays a role. Unorthodox history, though in some 
respects more difficult, is easier to get published and more widely 
sold than a standard orthodox academic history unless perchance it 
is written by a Francis Parkman. 

This volume is of the unorthodox type. The very title itself is 
indicative. It smacks of Madison Avenue and reminds one of some 
church bulletins with modernistic sermon topics. A whole series 
of questions come to mind. Was the battle of Gettysburg shaped? 
Did God shape it? Was it possibly shaped by Satan? Does Fate 
really shape battles? The author assures the reader that neither 
Lee nor Meade planned it. Probably the title was chosen exactly 
because it raises such questions. A few of the reviewer’s rough notes 
suggest, here, too much emphasis upon atmosphere, too much striv- 
ing for dramatic organization, too much use of literary device, though, 
it must be said, without fiction and with an abundance of fact. 

It has long been an idea of historical criticism that successful 
historiography involves a happy combination and possibly an even 
measure of the general and the particular. In this work the author 
has introduced, not always relevantly, many particulars, some of 
which are episodical or incidental with a few somewhat melodramatic. 
And source references for them are not always given, producing 
thereby an impression of journalistic writing. 

As said above, this is a work of considerable scholarship. The 
accounts of major movements on the battlefield are of merit. The 
estimates of Meade, Lee and their subordinates, while summary, 
seem judicious and as accurate as such matters permit. But the 
impression of the campaign as a whole and the battle as an integral 
unit is not altogether satisfactory. The enormous maps provided 
with the volume are of value mainly to specialists. The three small 
maps on the dust jacket, if greatly enlarged, and scattered through 
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the account, would have been more valuable to the general reader. 
And there is some slight addition of supplementary material with 
little relevance. 

The Shaping of a Battle: Gettysburg is a superior centennial 
publication. The author and the publishers are to be congratulated. 
It is well worth the modest price indicated. The layman will find it 
interesting and informational. 


Emeritus Professor of History ALFRED P. JAMES 
University of Pittsburgh 


Medicine and Society in America: 1660-1860. By RicHARD HArri- 
son Suryock. (New York: New York University Press, 1960. 


$4.00.) 


This attractive little book of 182 pages is made up of four lec- 
tures delivered by Professor Shryock in the Anson G. Phelps series 
in 1959 as an interpretation of medical developments in America 
during the two centuries of 1660 to 1860. Three of the four lec- 
tures are devoted to specific subjects that would ordinarily appeal 
to various types of audiences. The fourth lecture is the result of 
a convergence of the themes presented in the other three lectures. 
Lecture I is titled “Origins of a Medical Profession”; Lecture II, 
“Medical Thought and Practice: 1660-1820”; Lecture III, “Health 
and Disease: 1660-1820”; and Lecture IV, “Medicine and Society 
in Transition: 1820-1860.” The facts as presented in each lecture 
follow generally a chronological sequence. In this respect the book 
differs from most histories of medicine in that other well-known 
writers usually begin with the genesis of medicine in Babylonia, 
Greece, Arabia and follow through the succeeding centuries in 
Europe and America to modern times. While some of these latter 
histories make up a chaplet of biographies, often with a maze of 
dates and events, Professor Shryock’s lectures make up a consecu- 
tive narrative that depicts the progress preceding the last century. 

In the first lecture the author deals with the part the various 
healing groups of medicine played in the development of medicine 
as we know it today; the function of the guilds and apprenticeships, 
and the standing of these various groups, especially before reputable 
physicians were certified by some recognized authority. Even though 
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“licensing regulations had some value in labeling qualified prac- 
titioners, their enforcement was never such as to exclude—quacks 
and charlatans.” Patent medicines, newspaper and magazine adver- 
tising, turned many people to quackery in desperation. A small 
number of the physicians held degrees from universities in Europe, 
especially London and Edinburgh. Others served as apprentices 
under older, experienced physicians, supplementing their training 
with a course of lectures at the few medical schools in the East. 
Still others combined the profession of medicine and the ministry or 
law. At the beginning of the Revolution there were about 3500 
established practitioners in the colonies; not more than 400 of these 
had received formal medical training, and of these 400, only about 
half held degrees. This small number was due to the fact that the 
British-trained physicians usually belonged to the gentry and upper 
classes that did not tend to emigrate. It was not until medical 
colleges were established in such cities as Boston, New York and 
Philadelphia that native Americans began to show their abilities and 
licensing boards were established in attempts to control the char- 
acter of the medical practice in the colonies. In the Revolutionary 
era the proportion of doctors to the total population was about 1 :600, 
and 1:350 in New York City, a proportion that even today is con- 
sidered high. Even women as midwives or “doctresses” (as the 
daughter of Cotton Mather) at first were accepted in the profession 
but dropped out during the 18th century, and were not returned to 
general practice as graduates of colleges until much later. By 1760 
many young men were returning with foreign degrees and took the 
initiative in demanding firmer foundations for the profession. 
Considerable attention is given to the founding of The Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital in Philadelphia in 1751 and the association of Drs. 
Thomas Bond, William Shippen, John Morgan, Benjamin Rush, 
and the cooperative Benjamin Franklin. King’s College Medical 
School was organized in New York in 1768, reorganized in 1792 as 
part of the later Columbia University. Through the influence of 
Dr. John Warren, a graduate of Edinburgh, in 1783 the Medical 
School of Harvard College was set up. Hence, by the end of the 
1700’s the cities of Boston, New York and Philadelphia were capable 
of furnishing reputable medical graduates. Little more in the way of 
“Medical reform” was carried out in this country until the noted 
Johns Hopkins group inaugurated their program in 1889. There- 
after regulations were set up throughout the country, as to require- 
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ments for graduation and practice of the profession. Publication 
of medical textbooks and journals, too, was recognized even by the 
British Confreres. And yet, Medicine as a science was slow in 
developing in the colonies, and at first “was but a fragmentary pro- 
jection of European Science to a distant shore,” in the age of Eng- 
lish scientists like Newton, Boyle, Harvey and Sydenham. In the 
colonies there developed a search for new kinds of drugs, and more 
than 50 items found their way into the Western pharmacopoeia from 
the American Indians, including such valuable ones as cinchona 
(quinine), curare and coca (cocaine). Attempts at classification of 
diseases, however, were then delayed for many years. The humoral 
diseases were treated by bleeding, purging, sweating or restoration 
through drugs and diet. Although theories of the 17th and 18th 
centuries showed progress, medical thought dealt with unverified 
doctrines and controversies. Few publications attained the degree 
of standard as those of Mather and Boylston on smallpox inocula- 
tion, scurvy and preventive medicine, nor of the invention of bifocal 
lenses and the use of electrical treatment of Franklin. Surgery was 
for the most part in the hands of general practitioners, and while 
generally crude, was much improved by the contact of the American 
practitioner with the French and British medical officers during 
the French and Indian War and the Revolution. The relation of 
pathology to clinical symptoms and signs, even in the late 18th 
century, did not create much interest in the physicians of that day, 
although access was had to Morgagni’s classical work on the sites 
of disease (1761), perhaps in part due to the difficulties in obtain- 
ing autopsies. But the American physicians did give more attention 
to describing the various illnesses in bedside terms, although few 
steps were attempted in classifying disease entities; variations in 
symptoms were usually called species of a disease. Thus bleeding 
was practiced on many patients for many types of illness up to the 
time of the Paris School (after 1800) which identified diseases on 
a clinicoanatomic basis. 

In the period of 1660-1820 relatively few infectious diseases 
were indigenous to America. American Indians, as a native popu- 
lation, were exposed to unfamiliar European plagues with serious 
results in that tribes were sometimes decimated by smallpox, measles, 
malaria, and venereal diseases. The colonists had great faith in 
their native herbs and drugs, but much less in hygiene, diet, venti- 
lation, et cetera; and beer and wines became a prominent part of 
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the diet, while the lack of fresh meats and vegetables during the 
winter months tended to various forms of malnutrition. Water 
“cures” and spas became popular from the 1700’s on. Hard cider, 
“apple jack,” was especially popular in New England. (Recently 
a revival of cider vinegar and honey has become popular.) 

Sewage and sanitation were relatively late in developing in the 
colonies. Most American towns and centers depended on dug wells 
for their water supply, and with few exceptions American cities 
did not develop filtration until well after the Civil War. Where 
epidemics developed, the poor and destitute were collected in alms- 
houses (Boston 1680, Philadelphia 1730), and through development 
of the almshouses subsequent infirmaries developed into Municipal 
Hospitals. “Beneficial” Societies gradually developed to meet the 
cost of these public institutions, and there evolved health insurance 
systems and doctors on a contract basis that aided the poor and the 
indigent in times of illness. Thus health programs in the late 
1800’s helped in the extension of life expectancy which today has 
reached about 70 years. “Man was going forward to bigger and 
better things—in Medicine as in other human affairs.” 

Dr. Shryock’s final lecture deals with the development of 
medical schools after the University of Pennsylvania, so that in the 
1820-1830 period there were 30 or more medical colleges in the 
country with an enrollment of about 3000 students. Some of these 
early schools were proprietary and were operated for profit. These 
schools decreased the number of apprentices after 1820, and as 
examining boards were set up by the States, and the American 
Medical Association was established in 1847, general and more uni- 
form standards for practitioners were generally adopted. 

Dr. Shryock is Professor of History at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

At the end of each chapter the author adds many notes and 
references to writers and data that indicate he has gone far beyond 
the usual efforts to make his writing complete and authoritative. 


Pittsburgh C. W. W. Evxin, M.D. 
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David Lloyd, Colonial Lawmaker. By Roy N. Loxxen. (Seattle: | 
University of Washington Press, 1959. Pp. xiv, 305. Illustra- 
tions, bibliography, index. $5.00.) 


In this volume Dr. Lokken has produced what might be termed 

a political biography of David Lloyd, who played a significant role 
in the life of colonial Pennsylvania for more than four decades, a 
shaper of its political institutions and laws. A Welshman by birth, 
a lawyer by training, Lloyd was sent to Pennsylvania by William | 
Penn to serve as Attorney-General of the colony. Soon, however, 
he not only embraced the Quaker faith of his neighbors, but also 
the political thinking of those Quaker colonists who challenged the 
prerogatives of the proprietor and the leadership of the aristocratic 
Philadelphia merchants. As the story unfolds, the reader sees the 
transformation of a proprietary agent into a colonial, who becomes 
the leader of the Antiproprietary party, and as such serves as as- 
semblyman, Speaker and finally as Chief Justice. If in the long 
and often bitter struggle portrayed in these pages the colonists, and 
foremost among them David Lloyd, seem unappreciative and indeed 
at times callous toward the plight of their Great Proprietor in Eng- 
land, beset by ever-present intrigues to deprive him of his colony 
and by the financial ruin designed by the cunning of the treacherous 
Ford, it must be remembered that Penn likewise failed to under- 
stand his colonists. Forced to spend most of his time in England, 
he never grasped the basic incompatibility between his feudal land 
system and the climate of the frontier, or understood colonial griev- 
ances that lay at the basis of Lloyd’s demands for his Charter of 
Property. Whig though he was, Penn likewise failed to sense the 
growing spirit of political autonomy which was the very essence of 
Lloyd’s claims of inherent legislative rights of the Assembly pressed 
against the Proprietor, his deputy governors and the aristocratic 
council. 

The author portrays the varying political fortunes of Lloyd as 
he rose to a position of power as Speaker of the Assembly, his 
humiliation when he was stripped of his colonial posts and defeated 
in the election of assemblymen, and his subsequent rise to a position 
of power and influence, crowned by appointment as Chief Justice. 
The contributions of Lloyd to the laws of the colony and more 
particularly to the structure of the judicial system, his part in pressing 
a reluctant Penn to grant the famous Charter of Privileges in 1701, 
his adamant defense of the Assembly as the repository of the free- 
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men’s inherent legislative powers to the exclusion of the council, his 
skillful use of the power of the purse in control of the governor, 
are set forth in detail. Possessed of an undeniable skill in drafts- 
manship of laws, endowed with a fertile imagination that produced 
the design of a well developed and defined judicial system and new 
legal concepts of land law that were ahead of his time, he contributed 
creatively to the development of colonial institutions and laws. He 
combined with his steadfast convictions on colonial rights and 
Quaker objections to oath-taking and military defense, the arts of 
a political strategist which seem incompatible with Quaker doctrines 
of harmony and charity. His bitter invective in argument, the spirit 
of personal vengeance with which he schemed against his political 
enemies and his willingness to take advantage of any weakness of 
his opponents laid him open to criticism by his enemies and tended 
to obscure at times the basic sincerity of the man in his espousal 
of the autonomy of the colonists. 

As said in the beginning this is primarily a political biography. 
The personality of Lloyd save in his political role fails to emerge. 
This is not the result merely of an unimaginative treatment on the 
part of the author, but rather of the lack of personal papers and 
letters which would make possible a probing of Lloyd’s personal life 
and motives. The author has made a thorough search of public docu- 
ments and personal writings of contemporaries. Unfortunately for 
Lloyd the extant personal papers are primarily those of his enemies. 
Nevertheless, the reader who persists beyond the opening chapters, 
somewhat weighted down with details, will find in the unfolding 
drama much that is significant in an understanding of the growth 
of Pennsylvania political institutions. 


University of Pittsburgh RosALinp L. BRANNING 


Black Rock: Mining Folklore of the Pennsylvania Dutch. By GEORGE 
Korson. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1960. Pp. 448. 
$7.50.) 


If there is any single result which this work demonstrates, it is 
that the line is thin between the proficient folklorist and the capable 
historian. Folklore, detached from its historical, social and cultural 
setting, may be interesting and entertaining. But alone, it must be 
evaluated within the limits of ordinary literary criticism. It is the 
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larger context of historical seasoning which brings out the true 
flavors in the customs, tales and songs of a people. 

Known primarily as an outstanding folklorist and collector, 
George Korson has here established himself as a capable historian 
who knows how to integrate the historical and folk fields. In this 
sense, he might best be classified (if he must be classified) as a 
social historian. 

Respected as a learned scholar, Korson sets a specific standard 


in his approach to folklore as being, “ . . . through its creators and 
carriers—the people. They live folklore and express their inner- 
most thoughts and feelings through it... More than ever do I 


believe in the functional view of folklore, in which the folk receive 
equal attention with the lore. In folklore, function is as important 
as content.” In defining “function,” Korson quotes the definition 
suggested by Louis C. Jones, Director of the New York Historical 
Association, “Folklore is the most fragile kind of history there is— 
so fragile and so easily lost and forgotten that if people don’t take 
the time to record it, a whole segment of the people’s lives is lost 
with it. Folklore is the part of history which is unwritten, because 
it lives on the people’s tongues and in their everyday ways, until 
somebody takes the trouble to preserve it.” 

George Korson has certainly taken “the trouble to preserve it” 
for the Pennsylvania Dutch who worked in the coal fields of Eastern 
Pennsylvania. In doing so, he has added to the considerable work 
he has already presented in his Pennsylvania Songs and Legends, 
Coal Dust on the Fiddle and Minstrels of the Mine Patch, all of 
which include considerable data on Western Pennsylvania as well. 

Using the historian-folklorist approach, Korson devotes his 
earlier chapters to an emphasis on the historical background of the 
Pennsylvania Dutch mining area, particularly the Swatara Country. 
He traces the migration of these people to this region; their earlier 
development as a primarily agricultural folk; their movement into 
the mines (although never entirely abandoning their farming roots) ; 
the development of the small mines; their integration under the 
monopoly of the huge Philadelphia and Reading Coal and Iron 
Company; the part they played in unionization and their particular 
characteristics and practices as opposed to other groups in the mines. 

Although the earlier chapters are predominantly historical, a 
foik theme runs through them and comes out fully in the middle 
and later chapters which use narrative and anecdotes to deal with 
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folk speech ; courtship and marriage customs ; folk medicine; religious 
lore; superstition ; legends and traditions and folk songs and ballads. 
These are outlined in an authentic and most delightful fashion. While 
preserving his integrity as a scholar, George Korson uses a literary 
style which makes his book easy reading. 

A few of his conclusions bear especial note. He observes that 
while other groups became miners in the full sense of living in the 
company towns, trading at the company store and being miners in 
every sense of their lives, the Pennsylvania Dutch miners did not. 
Instead, they preferred to live on their farms and travel to and from 
their jobs. If the mines were at a distance, they would occupy 
bachelor shanties and possession houses on company property during 
the week and go home to their families on week-ends. 

Another interesting observation was that the folk songs were 
ballads about their work rather than work songs in themselves. They 
sang outside the mines, rather than in them. These, in spite of their 
own cultural background, were predominately English and Irish in 
form and melody. In content, they were much like songs developed 
by other groups in the coal fields—about the difficulties in their 
work, their struggle for unionization and their escapes from the 
harshness of their toil. 

This is an excellent work. George Korson’s writing flows so 
well that it tends to hide the countless hours of hard labor which he 
must have devoted to its execution. It is a must for every book shelf. 


Pittsburgh HyMAN RICHMAN 


Pittsburgh’s First Unitarian Church. By GrorceE SwETNAM, JOHN 
Lorton, WILLIAM M. ScuutTtTe, and DonALp M. GoopFELLow. 
(Pittsburgh: The Boxwood Press, 1961. Pp. x, 126.) 


With a foreword by Irving R. Murray and an epilogue by John 
Coleman, four authors have written the history of one of the re- 
ligious communities of Pittsburgh. The chronology has been divided 
into four periods, and each author assumed responsibility for one 
period, but the transitions are smooth so that the book is a well 
unified discourse. 

Unitarianism was established in Pittsburgh in 1820 upon the 
arrival of the Reverend John Campbell from England, where he 
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had been a Unitarian minister. Services were first held in the 
second-floor hall of a building located approximately where the 
Hardy and Hayes store now stands. In 1823 land was acquired on 
the northeast corner of Smithfield Street and Virgin Alley (now 
known as Oliver Avenue), the trustees named in the deed being 
Joseph Armorer, listed in the Pittsburgh Directory for 1819 as “mer- 
chant, E. side of the Diamond,” Magnus Murray, an attorney and 
surveyor who was twice mayor of Pittsburgh, Jonathan Walker, 
judge of the United States District Court, and Benjamin Bakewell, 
proprietor of a glass factory. A church was built on the lot and 
dedicated in the fall of 1823. Dr. Campbell died the next year. 

Short pastorates and varied difficulties characterized the church 
for many years after its promising start. For considerable periods 
the small congregation was unable to support a minister, and after 
the Civil War it lapsed into a state of dormancy. On several occa- 
sions during the nineteenth century, the Unitarians informally joined 
forces with a small congregation of Universalists, being sympathetic 
with Universalism’s “expression of faith in man, its protest against 
the harsh teaching of future punishment, its doctrine of universal 
salvation on the theory that love is more divine than wrath” (p. 33). 
Thus, the recent national federation of the two sects was fore- 
shadowed. 

New life came to the Unitarian movement in Pittsburgh in 1889 
when the known Unitarians of the area, numbering scarcely a dozen, 
came, by a stroke of good fortune, under the stimulating leadership 
of the Reverend Dr. James Graham Townsend. In two years he 
built up the congregation to forty families. The steady growth of 
the church in membership and community influence which has oc- 
curred since 1891 is to be attributed to the following succession of 
eminent leaders: Charles E. St. John (1891-1900), L. Walter Mason 
(1900-1928), Frank Edwin Smith (1929-1943), and Irving R. 
Murray (1944-1961). 

St. John led the congregation in building a church on Craig 
Street just north of Fifth Avenue—a site which was purchased in 
1901 by St. Paul’s Roman Catholic Church to provide more space 
for the cathedral they presently erected fronting on Fifth Avenue. 
Under Mason’s leadership the edifice which is now the home of the 
First Unitarian Church was built in 1904 at the corner of Ellsworth 
and Morewood. In 1954, during Murray’s ministry, a wing was 
added to the church to accommodate the rapidly growing church 
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school. It was dedicated as the L. Walter Mason Memorial. 

The history of the past seventy years includes many events and 
incidents which illustrate the strong commitment of Pittsburgh Uni- 
tarians to the improvement of earthly society. They played a leading 
role in the establishment of Kingsley House. They campaigned for 
purification of the city’s water supply in a spectacular manner by 
setting up an experimental sand filter on the church grounds for 
the removal of the bacteria which had been causing Pittsburgh’s high 
typhoid death rate. They promoted the establishment of the juvenile 
court and the provision of public playgrounds. They exercised 
leadership in the American Civil Liberties Union, the Mayor’s Citi- 
zen Committee for Integrated Housing, and in other social action 
programs. 

The authors have faithfully and professionally recorded the 
sources of this history. The reader will find this little book satisfying 
for its scholarly standards and its clear exposition of a socially 
oriented religion. 


University of Pittsburgh P. W. Hutson 


Crusader for Light: Julius R. Friedlander. By Etisasetu D. 
FreuND. (Philadelphia: Dorrance & Company, 1959. 153 pp. 
$3.00.) 


This book was inspired by a bundle of letters which Elisabeth 
Freund inherited from her grandfather, before she came to America, 
in 1944, They had been written by her grandfather’s brother, Julius 
R. Friedlander. 

Julius R. Friedlander had served as a tutor in the family of Carl 
Egon, Prince of Furstenberg. Later he became associated with 
Franz Muller at the Institute for the Blind at Mariahof. He learned 
new methods of teaching the blind, and because of the apparent lack 
of such instruction came to America. Because of the attempts made 
in Philadelphia by the Quakers, he came to that city. 

With the cooperation of such men as Robert Vaux, Francis 
Joshua Fisher, and John Vaughn, second president of the school, 
Friedlander made the Overbrook School for the Blind a successful 
forerunner of education for the blind in this country. His extensive 
experience and contact with the best efforts in France, England, 
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Germany and Austria enabled him and the project he was concerned 
with to become outstanding in that field. 

In 1833, the second year of the school’s existence, the Gospel of 
St. Mark was printed in raised letters. This was the first book to be 
printed in the United States for the use of the blind. Later this 
was followed by two small books, The Early Days of Washington 
and the Declaration of Independence. They were printed in em- 
bossed Roman capital letters for the special use of the blind. The 
printing of books, and by 1837, the printing of music for the blind 
was just one of the many innovations attributed to Friedlander. 

This small book is not a eulogy. It is an attempt to bring 
together the unadorned facts in the work and life of a man who did 
much to establish a sound basis for teaching the blind in America. 
He died on March 8, 1839, at the age of 36. In seven years, he 
accomplished a full lifetime of work having undiminished importance. 


Emeritus Professor of Sociology M. C. ELMER 
University of Pittsburgh 


Records of the House of Representatives: Preliminary Inventories. 
Compiled by Burorp RowLanp, Hanpy B. Faust and Haroip 
Hurrorp. (National Archives and Record Service.) (Washing- 
ton: General Services Administration, 1959. Pp. i-vi, 1-587. 


Vols. 2.) 


These volumes will be of invaluable aid to scholars interested 
in the development of the House of Representatives, and are the 
means whereby a vast body of raw source materials can be utilized 
by the historian, political scientist and biographer. 

This preliminary guide, however, lists only the unprocessed 
records which were transferred to the custody of the National 
Archives in 1946—a process of transferral which is still continuing 
as succeeding Congresses pass into history. The records of each 
Congress from the First until the Seventy-ninth are inventoried in 
these volumes. The records the National Archives holds for each 
House of Representatives are described, but this is only a listing 
of what has been placed in the national repository. No effort was 
made during the preparation of this inventory to cull unimportant 
or non-essential material from the files, nor was any attempt made 
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to perfect the arrangement of them. When this has been accom- 
plished, a revision of this inventory will appear which will be the 
final guide to the records of the House of Representatives. 

The Preliminary Inventories contain an introduction which is 
a short history of how the House records have been kept and how 
and why they were transferred to the custody of the National Ar- 
chives. There are also five appendices which comprise a glossary 
of useful terms, a list of the standing committees of the House of 
Representatives, the names of the Speakers of the House, the identity 
of its clerks and a compilation of useful reference works. The last 
will be an extremely valuable aid for users of these volumes. A de- 
tailed index of great utility greatly enhances the value and utility of 
this guide. 

Students of Pennsylvania history will be disappointed when 
they check the index by the scant amount of space devoted to the 
Commonwealth, and the same will be true of those interested in the 
history of Pittsburgh which has only two items under it in the index. 
However, these volumes will be more than useful to historians of 
Pennsylvania who are interested in learning how the national legis- 
lature has dealt with the matters of concern to the state. For the 
first time, they will be able to know that the material they want 
exists, and how to locate it. This is an extremely valuable aid for 
research, and serious students of the nation’s history owe the Na- 
tional Archives a great debt for the care exercised in its preparation. 


University of Pittsburgh Harry R. Beck 


Guide to the Study of West Virginia History. By CHARLES SHET- 
LER. (Morgantown: West Virginia University Library, 1960. 


151 pp. $6.00.) 


While this bibliography is a companion volume to the same 
author’s Guide to the Manuscripts and Archives in the West Virginia 
Collection (1959) and to Index to West Virginiana (1960), by 
Robert F. Munn*, it is not a compilation for the advanced scholars 
but forms, rather, a basic list for beginning students, teachers and 
librarians. Manuscripts, genealogy, state documents (with a few 
exceptions), and fiction are not included in the list. Selected items 





* Reviewed in Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, December 1960. 
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“cc 


from sixteen historical magazines are included. . . the aim has 
been to provide a wide range of access points into the history of the 
state in publications that are most generally available.” The guide 
can be considered a useful item for purchase by any school or public 
library that has or aims to have a nucleus collection on West Virginia 
history. 

Guide to the Study of West Virginia History is in two parts. 
Part I lists material on county, community, and regional history 
arranged by county and three geographical regions: Eastern Pan- 
handle, Kanawha Valley, and Northern Panhandle. Part II is 
divided into 31 topics, e.g., Agriculture, Burr-Blennerhasset, Folk- 
lore and Songs, Springs and Watering Places. For each item listed 
the author, full title, publisher, place and date of publication, and 
number of pages are given. Price is not given, nor indication as to 
which items are out of print or rare. A satisfactorily detailed index 
concludes the guide, providing ready access to such topics as Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Railroad, Tony Beaver, John Logan (Indian) and 
Civil War. 


Pennsylvania Division Jutia M. CUNNINGHAM 
Carnegie Library 


Forts on the Pennsylvania Frontier, 1753-1758. By Wiruiam A. 
Hunter. (Harrisburg, Pa.: Pennsylvania Historical & Museum 
Commission, 1960. Pp. 596. $5.00.) 


This book is a significant contribution to the Pennsylvania 
scene. Mr. Hunter fills a void that has long existed. That is, he 
has carefully woven together a picture of the frontier forts and their 
relationship to France, England, Virginia and Pennsylvania. 

The availability of the Contrecoeur papers has shed new light 
on the French activities in Pennsylvania but William Hunter was 
the first to fit together this and other information relating to the 
forts. 

After setting the stage by presenting a brief background, the 
author delves into details pertaining to the French advance in the 
Upper Ohio Valley and the British resistance to the same. Ensuing 
accounts relate to the individual forts established by Virginia and 
France and their dispute over ownership of Western Pennsylvania 


land. 
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Forts on the Pennsylvania Frontier, 1753-1758 is almost equally 
divided into two distinct parts. The first pertains to Western 
Pennsylvania and the second deals with the forts that were established 
in Central and Eastern Pennsylvania after actions in the Upper 
Ohio Valley put the Indians on the offense. The relationship these 
small outposts had to the over-all picture of frontier defense is con- 
sidered in great detail by the author. 

Mr. Hunter includes in his book a more than adequate index, 
copious reference notes and a detailed bibliography all of which are 
highly desirable. 

The present book differs from the older Report of the Commis- 
sion to Locate the Site of the Frontier Forts of Pennsylvania in that 
it utilizes recent publications and documents not available in 1896. 
In addition, it is written on an historical basis. It is sincerely hoped 
that the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission sees fit 
to issue a second volume as it purports to do, dealing with the forts 
after 1758. 

An unusual feature of the book is the inclusion of a full page of 
abbreviations in the front following the table of contents and list 
of illustrations. The plan usually followed is to have all extraneous 
material at the rear of the book. It would be desirable to have some 
of the fourteen contemporary maps and plans enlarged so as to be 
more easily read. 

These minor items, however, do not detract from masterful 
editing and tying together of the economic, military, Indian and 
governmental factors which affected the forts on the frontier. 


Pittsburgh FRANK W. HECKLER, JR. 


Old Textbooks. By JoHn A. Nietz. (Pittsburgh: University of 
Pittsburgh Press, 1961. Pp. 364. Illustrations, Index. $6.00.) 


THE LIBERAL ARTS IN THE AMERICAN COMMON SCHOOLS 

This book of books is a product of careful, painstaking primary 
scholarship, sensitively competent editorial work, and handsomely 
effective book-making. It is profusely illustrated with excellent 
facsimile reproductions of pages from old school books. 

Nietz, without apology, challenges trends of the past four decades 
in writing history of education. This is a study of the history of 
pedagogy in which relatively little attention is given to broad social, 
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economic, political, and intellectual trends in the out-of-school cul- 
ture. Its method is primarily inductive and realistic. The author 
spent a lifetime collecting the data (the Nietz Collection of Old 
School Textbooks of the University of Pittsburgh Library) and 
directing the research of graduate students devoted to analysis of 
that which had been collected. The author admits that the collection 
is a sampling, and might not object to the suggestion that external 
tests of the validity of the sample have not been made. He would insist, 
however, that the search was lengthy and exhaustive. (Nietz spent 
35 years at it, and rummaged in ancient book shops from New 
Orleans to Boston, New York to St. Louis.) He presents this 
publication as a report, thus extending an open invitation to critical 
examination and test of the findings by all comers. 

Working, thus, inductively, Nietz presents physical descriptions 
of the books—size, binding, paper, type-face—and then proceeds to 
analyze and describe the contents. Chapters are devoted to spellers, 
readers, grammars, then to arithmetics, geographies, American his- 
tories, civil government texts, and physiologies, in the order named. 
A final chapter on penmanship, art, and music concludes the book. 
These principles of division are derived from the published titles 
of the textbooks. The order in which the chapters are arranged is 
apparently determined by chronology, although this is not made ex- 
plicit by the author. Dilworth’s speller was published in England 
in 1740 and was reprinted by numerous printers in America, gaining 
wide circulation here; moreover, the earliest spellers were omnibus 
textbooks serving also as readers. The teaching of grammar began 
after 1750. The earliest arithmetic texts to be widely circulated here 
were Dilworth’s, written in England, to which Nietz attributes a 
publication date of 1773, and Nicholas Pike’s (1788). The earliest 
geographies identified by Nietz as widely circulated came after the 
Revolution, while “ . only eight or nine American history text- 
books were published in our country before 1820, and apparently 
none had a wide circulation...” [p. 234]. Nietz presents evidence 
to refute the assertions of Earle Rugg, Charles H. Judd, Henry 
Bourne and others that civil government did not enter the curriculum 
of our schools until the middle of the nineteenth century. His find- 
ings are that textbooks in civil government were widely circulated 
between 1835 and 1854. Physiology textbooks for use in the com- 
mon schools came mainly after 1850. Apparently penmanship was 
taught incidentally along with spelling until the coming of the 
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Spencerian copy books in 1873 (although Nietz has located several 
earlier copy books). It took legislative enactment to permit Boston 
to list drawing as an optional school subject in 1860, but music 
came to be taught earlier in the large city school systems. 

If Nietz’ sampling be credited, and if his method of determining 
circulation and use of books (tabulation of frequencies in the col- 
lection, according to dates of publication, supplemented by claims of 
circulation carried in the front matter of some of the books) be 
accepted, his research tells the story of the development of the 
American school curriculum to 1900. This way the trivium was, 
indeed, the core, elements of the quadrivium gradually coming in as 
an institutional structure of American public education emerged 
during the nineteenth century. There are those who argue that 
more recent changes in the schools have de-emphasized the arts of 
language. Perhaps the “New Education” of the twentieth century 
should be viewed, rather, as a movement in which words, proposi- 
tions, and books are seen as instruments not as ends. From this 
perspective, books appear as ingenious artifacts invented by men 
to make thought more precise and effective. One aspect of education 
involves the nature of the artifacts as such. What is more important, 
however, is how the ideas and skills represented in the books affect 
the lives of human beings. 

Students of the history of Western Pennsylvania and the Ohio 
River Valley will be interested in evidence that Pittsburgh and Cin- 
cinnati were early centers of textbook publishing and distribution, 
and that McGuffey and Ray, two of the most prolific producers of 
readers and arithmetics, were born within ten miles of each other 
between Washington (Pennsylvania) and Wheeling. They will also 
be grateful to Professor Nietz and the University of Pittsburgh for 
having arranged to house the textbook collection—a valuable con- 
tribution to Americana—in special quarters in the new University 
of Pittsburgh Library. 


University of Pittsburgh Rogert E, Mason 
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IT HAPPENED THIS WAY 
Edited by ANNE Harriet Bowes 


Where is the heart that doth not keep 
Within its inmost core, 
Some fond remembrance hidden deep 
Of days that are no more. 
—ELLEN C. HOWARTH 


A group activity referred to as “Operation Memories” was 
carried on by some of the residents of the Methodist Hospital and 
Home for the Aged, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. A suggestion made 
by Mrs. Rena Sherman Douglass to Miss Irma Friday, Director of 
Fellowship, sparked the project. Much careful preparation and 
thoughtful planning ensued. In October 1959, Miss Friday arranged 
for a special evening program designed to stimulate the enthusiasm 
and the cooperation necessary to launch the project successfully. 
Carefully selected musical numbers created the appropriate atmos- 
phere. “Pictures of the Past” were flashed on a screen by means 
of an opaque projector and members of the audience were permitted 
to identify the persons. This created merriment and fun. Mrs. 
Douglass spoke on the theme “Write Your Story.” She requested 
each member of the audience to recall what life was like in earlier 
days and to write down what she remembered. During the winter 
months the participants in the project were busily occupied. Each 
consulted her Personal Diary of Memory, chose incidents, places, 
and happenings, pondered their significance and wrote her remin- 
iscences. 

“Operation Memories” was a rewarding adventure. Those 
who wrote renewed past joys and experienced the satisfactions of 
creative work. Then too these accounts make available to descendants 
and relatives useful data and interesting information. 

These reminiscences' were presented to the Historical Society 
of Western Pennsylvania and are now available in the manuscript 





1 Due to limitations of space, extracts from these documents rather than 
entire manuscripts are printed. In these extracts the authors’ exact words 
are printed except for the interpolations and the omissions indicated. An 
attempt has been made to give varied and typical samplings of the ways of 
life that prevailed from the period after the Civil War to the early decades 
of the twentieth century. 
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files of the society. Here they provide, for persons interested in 
local history, a storehouse of information concerning ways of life 
that are rapidly disappearing. 


At the “Gateway to the West,” persons interested in local 
history watch the Searchlight of Memory as it moves about the 
horizon piercing the darkness of the past. There in the west, Tipton, 
Iowa, comes into view. In this small town, “It Was This Way with 
Rena Sherman Douglass.” Rena describes her home, her father’s 
grocery store, her mother’s arduous tasks, and the town square. 
As we read about Tipton, we are reminded of homes and families 
and small towns in the Western Pennsylvania area. 

Rena Sherman Douglass writes: 

“. . . We moved to Tipton, a tiny town where we lived for 
fifteen years. I was about four years old then... . 

Before long Father bought a house which I recall vividly as I 
lived there for more than a dozen years. It stood on a sizeable 
plot of ground, enlarged later by purchase from the neighbor on our 
right, a Mr. Parsons. They were an elderly couple from New 
England and I loved to visit them. They had a mountain ash tree, 
lilacs, and peonies. 

On the other side lived a family with several boys.... One of 
them bought the first bicycle I ever saw. ... It had a big wheel 
in front and a little one behind; riding it was an acrobatic feat... . 

The house itself had two bedrooms, sitting room, dining room, 
kitchen and a kind of summer kitchen which served also as a general 
storeroom. No bathroom... 

Of the house furnishings I remember a few. In the dining 
room was a folding bed used in case of company or sickness. The 
center of life was the dining room table; around it we four gathered 
in the evening to share the light of the big kerosene lamp. Father 
[and Mother] would be reading . . . Grace and I studying or playing 
a game; all of us crunching popcorn one of us had popped in the 
well-buttered spider. We played checkers, dominoes, backgammon 
or our favorite ‘Authors.’ .. . 

In the sitting room was a new two-toned ‘wall to wall’ ingrain 
carpet laid over heavy padding of clean straw. Every fall after the 
oats had been threshed the carpet was taken up, hung on a line, 
severely beaten, then relaid over clean, sweet straw. It was deli- 
ciously fragrant and bouncy. 
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Another piece of furniture in the sitting room was a black 
walnut cane-seated rocking-chair which Mother had bought from 
some folks who were joining the rush to the Dakotas when that land 
was opened for settlement. 

As far back as I can remember there was the melodeon, a kind 
of organ that had to be worked by treadles . . . before long the 
melodeon was replaced by a second-hand square Chickering piano 
which in turn gave way to an upright. 

Although I showed little aptitude for the piano I was interested 
in drawing and painting. On my ninth birthday I was made happy 
by the gift of nine tubes of paint and a couple of brushes... 

... It might be well to visit Father and the store, the foundation 
of our living... 

. .. Although primarily a grocery store, he carried a few items 
to please the farmers’ wives. On the left as one entered was the 
candy counter where I was, within reason, free to help myself. The 
farmers’ wives received a sack of candy when they paid their bills, 
after receiving credit for the butter and eggs they had brought in. 
On the right were a few shelves of dry goods—muslin, gingham, 
and calico made in that now famous Amana colony not many miles 
away. This Amana calico was dark blue with small white dots. 
We nearly always had dresses made of it; at least I did for it never 
wore out and Grace’s outgrown ones would be handed down to me. 
There was a barrel of crackers from which both farmers and their 
wives helped themselves to a handful; but the big mold of cheese 
was covered so they usually paid for that. In the middle of things, 
warm and glowing after a long winter drive, stood a pot-bellied 
stove. It was here men folks congregated to talk men talk. Around 
and about were salt mackerel and tobacco, molasses and sugar, tea 
and coffee; in the rear, flour and kerosene. 

Father was progressive. When he opened the store no one in 
town had any kind of delivery service; he got a two-wheeled hand 
cart and his store helper delivered heavy orders to the town ladies. 
Later there was a light wagon and a succession of horses named Billy. 
About 1882 or 3 he read of a crude telephone and proceeded to make 
er 
Father worked hard and long but so did Mother, slight and 
dainty as she was . . . Everything had to be done ‘by hand.’ She 
got three good meals a day (buckwheat cakes for winter mornings, 
dripping with Ohio maple syrup) with perhaps a little help from us 
girls, washed and wiped the dishes. Some heavy laundry was sent 
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out but she did the rest; summer and winter she heated the irons 
on the wood stove, and did the baking in its oven, regulating its heat 
by the fuel supply; filled and cleaned the kerosene lamps; swept 
the carpets with a broom, put up fruit in tin cans sealed with red 
sealing wax, etc. etc. ... All four of us had curly hair... . 
Before school poor Mother had to comb the snarls out and over 
her finger make the six curls, two to be tied on top with a ribbon 
and four to hang down... In her spare time she made our petticoats 
out of Father’s old trousers and most of our muslin underwear. . . . 
In those days there were practically no ready-made clothes . 

Tipton is the county seat of Cedar County, Iowa. As is proper, 
the courthouse stood in a square block in the center of the town. 
(All blocks in Tipton are square.) Here on summer nights were 
held strawberry festivals and band concerts. The enclosing posts 
and iron chains provided places where farmers might hitch their 
horses. ... 

Around it grew up the stores and offices. I remember a few. 
Of course there was Father’s store and that of a competitor, Mr. 
Huber, . . . the meat market where the meat was tough and the liver 
free; Ben Weaver’s ice cream parlor where you could buy chocolate 
drops out of a wooden bucket; the bank for which I had no need; the 
office of the dentist, Doc Garber ... ; the Hotel Fleming and behind 
it the stable where lived Tony [livery stable horse]. Somewhere 
were housed the two rival newspapers, The Advertiser, republican, 
and The Conservative, democrat—always feuding; it helped circula- 
tion... . 

This was my town and these were the people I knew. Nothing 
unusual, nothing spectacular—just people, good or bad—living in a 
little Midwestern town. This was the way it was, and I am glad 
to have been a part of it.” 


Again the Searchlight of Memory moves. This time it travels 
eastward, and its beams of light fall upon the Western Pennsylvania 
area. One by one several family groups and small communities of 
people are brought into view: Silbaugh in Somerset County, Wheel- 
ing, Crab Hollow, Armagh, Rochester, Coraopolis, and Johnstown. 

In her reminiscences, “Those Were the Days,” Victoria Daniels 
Byerly, who lived on an almost self-sufficient farm in Somerset 
County, tells of her chores, her contributions to her church, and 
her pleasures. “Tip Top” they called her then, “Tip Top” she is 
today. 
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“TI, Victoria Daniels, was born November 1, 1866, on a farm 
in Somerset County in a community known as Silbaugh. 

. .. I took over the hardest chores such as milking, tending the 
garden, helping Mother with the family washing and so forth. They 
called me ‘Tip Top.’ ... 

Our house consisted of six rooms; ... In the winter Father 
and Mother slept in the dining room and we two girls in a trundle- 
bed. The stairs went up from the dining room, David slept up there. 

We burned wood in the kitchen stove and coal in the pot-bellied 
stove in the living room. Uncle Bill had a coal bank on his farm 
where we got our coal. Father and Dave dug our winter’s supply. 

We ate in the kitchen. For breakfast we always had buckwheat 
pancakes with some kind of molasses, fried bacon, sausage or ham; 
always honey and coffee with real cream. 

We always had our cooked dinner . . . potatoes cooked with 
some kind of pork and either cabbage, parsnips, turnips or dried 
beans. Chicken and pie [were] prepared on Saturday for Sunday. 

Pap worked from light to dark at one thing or another. He 
had a shop in the yard with a big fireplace where he had a turning 
lathe and he made splint bottom chairs and baskets . . . 

Of course besides chickens and pigs we always had cows and 
several horses. We slaughtered our pigs in the fall and after the 
hams were smoked they were hung, together with strings of dried 
apples and pumpkins, in Pap’s shop where we also kept the barrels 
of kraut and pickles. 

Instead of a cellar we had a deep pit dug in the side of the hill, 
a good place to store winter vegetables, crocks of apple butter, and 
so forth. We took turns with other members of the family in 
slaughtering a steer, and our share would be hung in the attic to 
freeze. 

From the flannel we wove, we made our warm school dresses, 
but for Sunday we had store dresses. Mother bought delaine or 
alpaca and we made our own clothes and knit our own black stock- 
ings. We also knit hoods and fascinators for winter, but in the 
summer we wore straw hats with ribbons that hung down the back. 
As I grew older I wore long dangling ear-bobs; always red if I 
could get them, and beads too. In our early teens sister Lizzie and 
I were allowed to wear bustles and carry parasols to church. 

Although we made our own soap and maple sugar there were 
some things such as salt and white sugar which we had to buy. 
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For these and for material to make our best dresses we drove to Con- 
fluence or Harnedsville. 

Our farm was not large, but Pap raised everything a family 
of seven needed except wheat. We raised our own flax, prepared 
it, spun and wove it for covers for the straw ticks for our beds. 

The Methodist Church [Silbaugh Church] was about half a 


mile down the road . .. I used to run over Sunday morning and 
ring the bell . . . I joined this church when I was fifteen and was 
sprinkled .. . 


The first money I ever made my Uncle Bill gave me for drop- 
ping beans in the hills of corn when planting time came. He gave 
me fifty cents. The new church was just finished; it was heated 
by a coal stove so I bought a coal bucket and shovel with my fifty 
cents. Later ...I bought paper blinds for the windows. I guess 
the sun must have got in my eyes some morning... . 

In our later young days we had many parties when the men 
got together to help each other husk corn. ... and in the evening 
we young folks . . . would play games like the ‘Needle’s Eye,’ for 
which we all sang: 

The needle’s eye it does supply 
The thread that runs so smoothly 
And many a lass did I let pass 
Because I wanted you, you ah you 
Because I wanted you. 

Then there was ‘Tilly McRanky’ which was played almost like 
a square dance. ... and when they met their partner they would 
couple off and parade around singing: 

Tilly McRanky is my song 
Sing it and dance it all day long. 


From the heel to the toe 
Tilly McRanky here we go.. 


Didn’t we have real fun?” 


During her early years Mabel McCormick lived in “Crab Hol- 
low,” now Laketon Heights, Wilkinsburg. She attended Homewood 
School, was interested in animals, and loved music. When her 
father purchased a farm at Armagh, she learned to milk the cows 
and tame a colt. The Armagh church, located within sight of her 
home, provided many opportunities for active church service. In 
“My Life,’ Mabel McCormick Doak says: 


“|. . Father always said renting was ‘like giving money away,’ 
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so [my parents] bought an acre of ground near what is now known 
as Laketon Heights, Wilkinsburg, then known as ‘Crab Hollow.’ 
He built a very nice house on this property and they kept a cow and 
always had a nice garden. There was a brook at the lower end of 
this plot, and a hill on the other side, from which flowed a spring 
of clear, cold water. They built a spring house and piped the water 
into a stone trough, in which were kept milk and butter and other 
perishables . . . 

The Fourth of July was always a great day for us. Mother’s 
people always came out for a picnic, and Father always bought a 
large bunch of bananas for the occasion. Of course Mother had to 
lock them up in the cupboard to make sure there’d be some for the 
picnic dinner. The fragrance of those bananas was so tantalizing 
I can almost smell them yet. It was a sad day for us if it rained. 
One year we spent the day on the rail fence with umbrellas, singing ! 
We had a pet crow, and the Fourth was a sad day for him. When 
we began with the firecrackers he would hide for the rest of the day. 
The next day he’d pick the stubs off the grass and tuck them under 
the wood shingles of the roof. 

There was a country school nearby and we attended this school 
for one year ... We then transferred to the Homewood School in 
Pittsburgh, two and one half miles away. , 

We often visited the Frick and Carnegie greenhouses in this 
area. The children of the caretakers of these places attended our 
school and they took us into the greenhouses to see the flowers. 
Sometimes it would be almost dark when I got home. Father worked 
at night at this time and when we met (he on his way to work) he 
would say ‘hurry home.’.. . 

Father and Mother . . . passed a beautiful farm—just 
renovated—with a large new barn and all the necessary outbuildings 
all in first-class condition. Mother said, ‘If you buy a farm like 
that I'll move.” They drove in . . . The owner said, ‘This is for 
sale.’ . . . Father took the offer at once, . . . the farm of eighty 
acres was ours. 

I was just past thirteen years of age now and have always been 
so thankful we moved to this beautiful farm. [Armagh] .. . 

Here we had the usual complement of farm animals and I 
wanted to be in the barn most of the time. Mother told me to stay 
away but... I soon learned [to milk the cows] ... 

Dinah [the black mare] had a beautiful gray colt which was my 
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pride and joy. I fed him apples and sugar and we soon became 
great friends. My brother admonished me not to attempt to ride 
him until he was full grown, so I put his bridle on and led him about 
—later leading him with the saddle on. One day Brother said I 
could get on and ride him a short distance. I rode him a half mile— 
to the ‘forks of the road’ and back. I did this every day. He was 
quite docile and easy to manage... 

When we moved to this farm the parlor had not been finished. 
There was an open fireplace, and the room had been used for 
storage. With our big family we needed this room and Mother 
had a cabinet maker come out from Armagh to build a walnut 
mantel around the grate, with mirror and shelves on both sides . . . 
The woodwork was all refinished. There were inside shutters all 
over the house for protection against the wintry weather . . . Mother 
had the floor covered with ‘wall to wall’ carpeting and the parlor 
furniture was upholstered. .. . altogether it was a very attractive 
room. What I liked most was the ebony piano. I began right away 
to study piano and soon was playing for Epworth League . . . and 
. .. for church also... ? 

I had to get up early on cold Sunday mornings, go to the barn 
and milk five cows, tend to the milk and be at Sunday School at 
nine-thirty a.m... . 

We had lots of fun at choir practice in those days. When the 

apples were ripe in our orchard we often went out to our house to 
make cider. The cider press was in the orchard and we gathered 
apples off the ground, threw them into the press (worms and all), 
ground them, pressed out the cider and drank it. It always tasted 
good... 
Time moved along, and Conference convened at Indiana, Penn- 
sylvania. Word came that we were to get a young preacher whom 
no one knew .. . Sunday morning Alson Moon Doak came . . . He 
often said he couldn’t understand why he was sent a hundred and 
fifty miles to a new place. He had to buy a horse and buggy to 
get here and to use in his work in Armagh, as there were three 
other churches scattered around belonging to his parish .. . 

Well, nothing happened until spring .. . 

Next fall he was moved to another charge . . . but he still came 
back to our house. This went on for three years until we married. 





2 Mrs. Doak was one of the organists at the Methodist Home. She died 
September 19, 1960. 
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In the meantime I went to school. We were married Thanksgiving 
Day, November 25th, 1897. It was a cold, cloudy day (which to 
some was an evil omen) but not to us. We had a turkey dinner 
and a big wedding cake. Mother’s brother (Uncle John McIntyre) 
performed the ceremony. Uncle John’s wife, our own church’s 
preacher and his wife were the only people present outside our 
family. Father hired a two-horse surrey to take us the three 
miles to the station—through mud knee deep. He had arranged 
for a ‘through train’ to stop in Nineveh (now Seward) to pick 
us up.... 

Well, we got to Pittsburgh and went to our new home. My 
husband was at McCandless Avenue Church .. . 

We were then moved to Springdale, a very pretty little town 
several miles up the Allegheny River . . . We found very charming 
people here, but the church was an old two-story brick edifice. 
We got there in October and during the holidays the church burned 
down. The cause of the fire was never determined . . . After the 
burning of the church they started rebuilding immediately and in 
just one year we dedicated the nice new church. This was in 1900 
and Andrew Carnegie donated his last pipe organ to the Springdale 
Methodist Church... ” 


In her reminiscences, “The Eighty-Four Years That Comprise 
the Life of Amy S. Roe,” the author tells of her father’s early death. 
She describes her home on Wheeling Island. She attended school 
in Wheeling, and “drove in and out the three miles from town to 
school . . . over rather rutty roads.” Three years after graduation, 
Amy married. 

Amy S. Roe writes: 


“My earliest memories are of my father, and, as he passed away 
less than three months after I had had my fourth birthday anni- 
versary [1879] ... One of the most vivid is of jealously watching 
him as he skated along the shore that abutted our home on Wheeling 
Island, drawing my sister on a sled—a tall brown beaver fur cap 
on his head . . . Then, I remember him as he appeared in a tall silk 
hat, carrying a cane, as he took my sister and me for a Sunday 
afternoon walk on the board walks of the Island that preceded the 
brick ones. Too, I remember the little strict requirements he had 
for our behavior .. . 
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Following my father’s death, we moved to the country back 
of Wellsburg near relatives there, among whom was my mother’s 
father, Rev. Thomas Moreland Hudson, who commenced his ministry 
in 1820, and rode a circuit of several hundred miles a month on 
horseback? . . . 

After three years . . . my mother married again . . . I [went] 
to the home of an aunt and uncle—he being the older brother of 
my father and she the older sister of my mother, and there was a 
daughter a bit older than I and two men sons. 

It was a lovely home three miles from Wheeling, lovely grounds, 
a big brick house of many rooms—too many when winter came and 
fireplaces were inadequate, toasting one in front while the rear 
froze. There was an orchard with, I think, every conceivable kind 
of apple, and delicious ‘sickle’ pears. Too, the yard had so many 
varieties of flowers, and sturdy, long-stemmed violets grew wild 
along the fences. The yard was shaded with maples, and evergreens 
stood stately along the front walk to the gate. Our evenings were 
spent in the large library-sitting room, an oval marble-topped table 
under a hanging oil lamp and we sat around reading or studying— 
a plate of apples on the table. Our diversions during the growing 
years were simple. Books were a large part of our lives... If we 
had a matinee at the theatre during the Christmas holidays, a couple 
of taffy pulls, perhaps, two parties at which charades or musical 
chairs filled the time we had had a lovely winter. In the summer, 
a lawn fete or two, a church picnic, perhaps a circus, a church 
social—well, with a visitor or two, or perhaps a visit ourselves to 
a real farm, life couldn’t be more full or pleasurable. 

My uncle was employed in a Wheeling bank and his daughter 
and I went into town to school. There were no high schools in 
Wheeling then but each grade school had the four years final courses 
in them, and all grade schools—the high school students—met at one 
of them for examinations . . . we had to take in the Junior and 
Senior years final examinations in everything we had touched on 
in school—reading, spelling, writing, arithmetic, algebra, geometry, 
geography, history, physics, chemistry, literature, grammar, rhetoric, 
science of Government, and singing—-and there was no sliding 
through! If one passed a grade or graduated, one had to have a 
report that merited it. 

Three years after graduation, I married an older man—a ‘travel- 





3 An autobiography, The Life and Times of Rev. Thomas M. Hudson, 1871. 
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ing man’—whose territory was the whole United States and for 
eight and a half years, I lived in a trunk and touched every state 
in the Union . 9 


Estelle Milne, in “My Story,” tells of her life spent in the 
vicinity of Rochester, Pa. A physical handicap, present from birth, 
limited both her educational training and her employment oppor- 
tunities. Today she expresses gratitude for her supporting brace 
and for her many blessings. 


“IT was born in the small village of Bolesville, in Rochester 
Township, Rochester, Pennsylvania . . . When I was almost seven 
we moved to a new house up on the hill, on Virginia Avenue 
Extension... 

Dad (Robert) worked at Barnes Brick Yard for several years 
and later H. C. Fry put a glass factory in the vicinity . .. The Fry 
factory had to have pots to melt the glass so they put in a pot shop, 
where Dad worked for many years . . . Dad worked eight hours a 
day, seven days a week, for on Sundays he was watchman at the 
pot shop. After going to Sunday School and church on Sunday 
afternoons we were permitted to play in the yard of the Fry factory 
while Dad was working. 

In those days the women did a lot of quilting. In the afternoons 
they would get together and quilt and chat over a cup of coffee or 
tea. Many of our relatives lived nearby, and we visited back and 
forth and played quite a lot with our cousins... 

Fortunately, there wasn’t much illness . . . Mother’s remedies 
were turpentine and sugar for stomach aches, camphorated oil and 
mustard plasters and salts for pleurisy. We also all wore a bag of 
asafoetida around our necks to ward off diseases .. . 


The school I went to . . . was just a one-room school about 
three quarters of a mile out the road, in the same township... We 
walked to school, carrying a lunch basket... The reading lessons 


were taught on a chart instead of books and we wrote on slates 
instead of papers.... There was a playground around the school... 

I was never able to run and play like the other children, but I 
enjoyed watching the others play . . . I became ill and the doctor 
told Mother she would have to take me out of school . . . Thus my 
school career was all spent in the one Township School bearing the 
name of Pfeifer School. Today there is a Consolidated School... 
on the same grounds . 
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Today I am proud to be a resident of the Methodist Home of 
Mt. Lebanon where I have met many new interesting people, and 
have made many new friends. Also something which I am proud 
of is being fitted for and receiving a brace for my left leg. I had 
seen many doctors over a period of years... Not many weeks after 
arriving here they said that something could and would be done to 
help me. I along with my family count this as one of our many 
blessings.” 


Jessie C. Harper, in “The Last Leaf,” tells of her home in 
Coraopolis where her father kept a general store and her uncle, 
Professor Herman L. Scharpf, gave music lessons. After graduation 
from high school, she worked in Coraopolis and in Pittsburgh. In 
1920 she went up in the air but not on a flying trapeze. 


“T was born in the small town of Shousetown, now Glenwillard, 
about twenty miles from here on the Ohio River . . . It was named 
for Peter Shouse, and for a time was a rather important boat-building 
center. My father owned and operated, with the help of Mother 
and Ernest, a general store. The house and store were attached to 
each other, two stories in height, frame . . . 

When I was about five years old, we moved to Coraopolis 
where my father had built a house and store almost exactly like 
the one in Shousetown. ... We used oil lamps with consequent 
daily tasks of filling and cleaning chimneys. In our hall was a 
lamp which was pulled down from the ceiling by chains to be cleaned 
and lighted, and this lamp had a circular shade of cranberry glass, 
now much coveted by antique collectors .. . 

My father later installed a furnace in the cellar, but with no 
runs to the bedrooms, which were as cold as ice, so that we some- 
times took heated bricks to bed with us. We acquired gas for 
lighting; still later Father had the house wired for electricity and 
built a street level kitchen with a gas stove, a sink with spigots and 
a bathroom above it... 

Soon after we moved to Coraopolis, my mother’s brother, Pro- 
fessor Herman L. Scharpf, came to live with us. He had studied 
music in Germany—Stuttgart, I think—and gave piano or organ 
lessons to many pupils in the town and surrounding country. We 
children always called him Hermie, for he seemed more like an 
older brother than an uncle. The space above the store [called 
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the hall] was often utilized by him for giving student recitals, 
and at these affairs my brother Frank, my sister Carrie and I some- 
times sang trios... 

One of the annual events in school life was to go by grades to 
the Pittsburgh Exposition where we saw in Machinery Hall, new 
inventions and the wonders of science, were treated to snacks by 
such firms as the H. J. Heinz Company in a different place and 
heard the music of Sousa and Damrosch in Music Hall. Hermie 
once took me there to see Isadora Duncan dance in flowing Greek 
robes . . . I still regret the destruction of those historic buildings 
and feel that the children of today are missing something fine . . . 
I was one of the class of eight to be graduated in 1903, at the age 
of sixteen . . . Ours was the second class to be graduated with 
commencement exercises in Bank Hall... 

Early in 1920 I broke into print, and was front page news! A 
couple of young aviators were barnstorming in Leetsdale and I was 
seized with a great longing to leave the earth temporarily, and 
ascend in an airplane. It cost $15 for fifteen minutes, but it was 
thrilling and I was interviewed by a representative of our town 
paper, the Coraopolis Record, which asserted that I was the first 
woman in Coraopolis to take such a ride—hence the publicity ... ” 


Through the years research workers pursued data concerning 
the Johnstown flood. But, did you ever know that such a disaster 
as the Johnstown flood might pursue a person throughout life? 
This has happened. Mary Charlotte Miller, speaking of “Johnstown 
Flood of 1889 Memories,” says: 


“My parents were so afraid I’d be born on the first anniversary 
of the Johnstown Flood of May 31, 1889, but I obligingly arrived 
a day later, June 1, 1890. They had so many sad memories of May 
31, 1889, I was raised on stories of the disaster caused by the Que- 
mahoning Dam break at South Fork, which flooded the Conemaugh 
Valley and Johnstown. My mother said the backwater came up 
our street like an ocean wave, moving a double house into our back 
yard. One neighbor’s house moved toward our strong brick one 
and Mr. Ankeny tried to grasp a loaf of bread floating out our 
kitchen window, but he failed . . . My mother had time to snatch 
a loaf, rush to the attic with my baby brother. Small pieces of that 
bread were all she had to feed him and a lost baby she cared for all 
night. The child’s mother was located the next day .. . My father 
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put a plank over to our nearest neighbor’s roof and eighty people 
were rescued in our attic that evening. The flood had hit us about 
4 p.m. One man suffered all night with a spike in his side. They 
all felt they were alone in the town; later they learned twenty-five 
hundred had been drowned or burned to death. The next morning 
my father and grandfather were able to get our family up the hill 
to a friend’s home, where they were served hot soup. As soon as 
relief trains began to come, my father sent my mother and brother 
and sister to an uncle’s in Braddock, where they stayed for three 
months. 

Father was made head of the Masonic Commissary, and for 
some time he had men from the steel mill, where he was foreman, 
clean the debris from our home. A tree had lodged in the vestibule 
—mud everywhere up to two inches in the second story. For 
years, my mother and aunt, at house-cleaning time, would, even yet, 
find a little caked mud in the shutters. So throughout my school 
days in High School, Normal School and University of Pittsburgh, 
I still heard and was asked about the Flood of ’89. 

After teaching in Johnstown eight years, Mother and I moved 
to Bethlehem. There I taught . . . and Mother told the flood story 
to friends at a party and to her church group... 

The two years I spent as a Home Missionary among the poor 
whites at Mitchell Home, Misenheimer, North Carolina, were not 
free from the flood. Whenever I said I was from Johnstown, some 
who remembered about it, asked, ‘Oh, were you in it?’ 

Later, Mother and I moved to Wilkinsburg, to be nearer my 
sister, in Toledo, Ohio. I taught sixteen years in Allegheny County. 
After Mother’s death I moved to Toledo to care for my sister, an 
invalid . . . Even there people asked me, ‘Were you in the Johns- 
town Flood?’ I began to answer I almost felt I had been, for I 
was raised on it! 

After my sister’s death, I was glad to return to my native state 
of Pennsylvania . . . Even here, several residents have asked me 
about the flood, so it has come back to me again—memories of my 
childhood.” 

To you who participated in “Operation Memories,” the mem- 
bers of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania extend 
sincere thanks. We have enjoyed our visit with you and your 
families; and we appreciate having in our archives these records of 
a way of life that is fast disappearing. 
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NOTICE 


The Pennsylvania Federation of Historical Societies will meet 
Saturday, June 17, 1961, in the excellent headquarters of the Lan- 
caster County Historical Society, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 

More than 100 Pennsylvania county, regional, ethnic and reli- 
gious societies will be represented. An interesting program is 
planned. All our members are welcome. 

Dr. C. Stanton Belfour, vice president of the Historical Society 
of Western Pennsylvania, is the current president of the Federation. 
Dr. Belfour, now serving his second term, is the first president in 
many years from western Pennsylvania. 








